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The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 


The Disciples 


Publication ization through which 
. churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 


ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 


’ bilities of the new day of unity into which 


the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ df the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not publtahed for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers in all communions. 
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Good Things Out of Nazareth 


Three good things came out of Nazareth. A sweet 
maiden, lovely in her purity and radiant in her vir- 
tuous love came out of Nazareth. She had a trained 
mind and a retentive memory; she had stored in 
her thought the poetry of her nation till it sang 
itself over in a wonderful song of her own. The 
Magnificat is the product of her rapt imagination 
using as its material the lore of the Hebrew nation. 
This lovely girl was willing for the sake of the 
coming glory of her nation and the world to en- 
dure pain, reproach and misunderstanding. She 
consented even to put in peril her own good name 
and risk the losing of her lover; she gave herself 
to that whose full meaning she could not know, but 
knew that a sword would pierce her own heart. 
She bore the sweet sorrow of the nativity and the 
years that followed; she saw the child she loved 
growing up to where she could not understand him. 
She watched him as he hung upon the cross. She 
kept in her heart and wondered the things whose 
full meaning she could only vaguely guess, but she 
held in her arms the hope of the redemption of the 
world. The glory of her maidenhood has trans- 
figured all womanhood. The wonder of her mater- 
nity has cast a halo of the incarnation over all 
sweet womanhood. Woman stands on a higher 
pedestal throughout the Christian world because of 
But she lived in no palace; 
None of the 


what she was and did. 
her name was not on the roll of fame. 
people who knew her suspected that she was dif- 
ferent from other young women or teo great or 
too good for the town where she resided. 

An honest man came out of Nazareth. His 
name was Joseph, and he was a carpenter. He 
earned his bread with the toil of his hands, but 
He spent his life in pov- 
It was 


they were skilled hands. 
erty, but it was self-respecting poverty. 
poverty not devoid of simple comforts. It was 
poverty not shut out from access to reading and 
thought. It was poverty that still estimated the 
value of an education and realized that a boy 
born into a home such as that of Joseph must be 
taught to read as well as work, to think as well 
as toil, to aspire as well as to perform the daily 
tasks. This honest man, Joseph, proved not only 
to be a strong laborer and skillful carpenter, but 
a man with a knightly, generous soul. He stood 
between a slandered maiden and reproach. He 
shielded her with-his strong right arm, his unsul- 
lied honor and his good name. He took her with 
him to his ancestral home that he might be with 
her in the hour of her need. He carried her into 


Egypt and earned a living for her at the time 


when her child was in peril. He provided the 
resources that were necessary for an expensive 
journey, for a somewhat unusual education which 
he gave to Mary’s son. He stood under his bur- 
den modestly, unobtrusively, and heroically, and 
performed his difficult part with a fine manly 
heroism. 

Another good thing came out of 


The son of an indigent 


Nazareth, a 
child born in humble life. 
maiden, the apprentice of a village artisan grew 
up to feel in his soul the passion of a nation and the 
which has given Him a 
Working at his bench 


love for all humanity 
name above every name. 
he wrought out also the convictions of a divine 
call to more than prophetic service. Living and 
loving and serving and helping he became the com- 
panion of men, yet felt within him and made others 
feel the indwelling love of God. In Him men un- 
derstood God as they never had understood God 
before and never have understood God since except 
Confident 
of his heavenly mission, feeling assured within Him 
that He was the Son of God, He still lived with- 
out ostentation and trod the humble highways of 


as they have seen God revealed in Him. 


Galilee as an itinerant teacher of truth, meeting 
bravely at the end a shameful death which He fore- 
saw and ihight liave escaped but which He endured 
rejoicing to lay down His life a sacrifice that 
thereby the world might be saved. .- 

Nazareth never was very large nor very great. 
There was and is nothing about it which distin- 
guishes it from other Galilean towns. It still nes- 
tles against the shoulder of the higher hill and looks 
out over the plain of Esdraelon in unostentatious 
quiet and calm repose. 

The world has need of its Nazareths. We never 
can be sure from which of them God will raise up 
some wonderful gift to men. We never are justi- 
fied in coining a proverb by which we declare it 
impossible for God to give to men some wonderful 
and abiding gift bestowed upon us as through some 
humble vehicle, some quiet and obscure locality, 
some little known and perhaps despised personality. 

Who knows what Nazareth has yet to give to the 
world? Nazareth If out of its life 
came into the life of the world such contributions 
to the betterment of mankind, who dare say that 
Nazareth has nothing more to contribute? And 
who dare say that Nazareth is the only place from 
which God can produce Christ-like lives? Out of 
very humble places God has called His prophets. 
The Nazareths of history have been full of surprises 


still exists. 


for the world. 
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A Doctrinal Autobiography 


CHAPTER VI. 


SOME GREAT TEACHERS CONSIDERED. 


Editor’s Note:—The frequent references in these chapters to the religious newspapers will seem to some readers 
an over-emphasis on a source of influence which should occupy a wholly secondary place in the life of a growing 


minister. 
influence. 


circulate more widely and are held in greater esteem than is the case in other Christian bodies. 
influential leaders covering the three generations of the Disciples movement have been editors. 


But among Disciples of Christ the religious press has always been a most pronounced and potent 
It has had more to do in determining the character of this communion than has the college. 


Its papers 
The three most 
The author of 


this autobiography, therefore, could hardly avoid oft allusion to the newspapers as either factors or significant 


symbols in his doctrinal evolution. 


The final severance of pastoral relations with a reactionary church and the 


assumption of happy relations with a congregation of broad mind and generous practice would seem to prove 
that those are in error who say that there is no place among the Disciples 


ROM this period on I turned to 
the ‘‘Christian Evangelist’’ for 
leadership, and found it helpful, 
conservative, and generally on 

the right questions. I liked its 
pacifie spirit and its breadth. It did not 
assume that all the questions in the uni- 
had been settled, or denounce as 
hereties all those who did not accept its 
views. It was willing to think for itseif, 
and to allow others to do the same. For 
many years it maintained the open mind 
with reference to pending questions, and 


side of 


verse 


put more love into its logie than did 
some others who seemed to say that 
wisdom would die with them. Above 


everything it was tolerant, and that fea- 
ture appealed strongly to me. I 
often wished for a more vigorous policy 


most 


in its dealing with the perplexities o| 
the brotherhood, but it may have done 
well in keeping its foot on the soft 
pedal when others were shouting their 


differences at each other from the house 


tops But admitting its defeets Dr. 
Garrison kept the ‘‘Christian Evangel 
ist’’ in the front of the procession for 


many years, and refused to be entangled 
in endless controversies. Had we fol 
lowed his counsels more steadfastly our 


people would have been better off than 
they are, 

\ ‘* pIsCcREDITED’’ JOURNAL. 
The 


on 


Christian Cen 
account of 


and 


{ learned to 
tury a years 
scholarly brilliant writers, the 
fearlessness with which they faced the 
issues of the hour. The editors put every 


‘ nyjoy 
lew its 


and 


ago 


thing fanatical and obsolete under the 
ban. They realized fully that a new 
world was being born and that the old 
formulas could never be retained or re 
vived. While others were content to 


a theology aeceptable to those 
the to judge 
merits, Century 


propagate 
least 
The 
counsel of the Christian 
and sowed in the hope that 


competent 
Christian 


who were 
ol its 
took 
of the 
the slowest persuaded to 
quicken their pace. It that 
the rear should advance rather than that 


scholarship 
age, 
even would be 
preferred 


the leaders should retreat to the rear. 
It endured all manner of opposition, Dut 
never swerved from its course. The Chris 


tian Century never waited to see what the 


brethren would say, nor eounted the cost 


when eonscience was summoning a ‘‘tor 
ward mareh’’ nor declared vauntingly 
that it was the spokesman for the major 
ity. Like all reformers it has disturbed 


some people’s peace: an offense to those 


who were in charge of the denomina 
tional order, it has been a ihorn in the 
side of the guardians of the patronage 
flesh pots. Some of the reforms that it 
has wrought are now the common prop 
erty of all, notably those demanding a 
better order of evangelism and the higher 
edueation of the ministry. But better 
than anything else to me was the op 
portunity it afforded for many men of 
many minds to have a hearing. It stood 


speech, 


As 


resolutely for that freedom ‘of 
without which progress is impossible. 





a journal ealled ‘‘diseredited’’ by its 
competitor, it exerts a greater influence 


among our reading and _ progressive 
preachers and intelligent laymen than 
any other foree among us. It is some- 


thing more than a reeorder of history. 

It was while pastor of a chureh :!n 
which the reactionary views of the Dis- 
ciples were paramount that I saw how 
hopelessly out of joint these views were 
with humanizing influences of this pro- 


eressive age. I diseovered that those 





Dr. J. H. Garrison, of whom the autobio- 
grapher says: “Had we followed his 
counsels more steadfastly, our people 

would have been better off than 
they are.” 


who in that community were trying to 
restore apostolie Christianity were looked 
the same indifference with 
whieh I had been accustomed to regard 
Adventists and Mormons. It seemed as 
if my best efforts were spent in trying 


upon with 


to save a lost eause or to lead a for- 
lorn hope. The world was moving so 
rapidly that both the chureh and its 


newspaper guide were in danger of being 
left high and dry. People of intelligence 


were not coming our way. 


A GROWING RIFT. 

I tried to explain to the congregation, 
as opportunity offered, that the indiffer- 
of the thinking element of the 
neighborhood to us was not due to the 
lack of a religious spirit, but to an ex 
it, that our issues were not the 
issues of the hour, that while they were 


ence 


cess ot 


true, people had no interest in them 
once they found themselves in line with 
the practical: and philanthropic move- 


ments of the age. I had little suecess in 
ventures of this sort. That faithful con- 
gregation could see only an evil heart of 
unbelief when their overtures were re- 
jected. I began to feel strangely out of 
place. There no community of 
ideas between me and the congregation. 
They lived on one hemisphere while I 


was 


for men of progressive ideals. 


lived on another. 

They were interested in the discussion 
of first principles all the time, believing 
that upon them hung all the law and the 
prophets; I was interested in the dis- 
cussion of other themes as well. They 
read little apart from their favorite 
church paper which developed in them an 
aggressive and bumptious militancy; | 
read more widely and was growing more 
irenie all the time. I had renounced a!l 
my belligerent intentions some years be- 
fore, realizing that peace on earth, good 
will to men, is not likely to be introduced 
at the point of a _ bayonet, steel or 
verbal. I was breathing a different at- 
mosphere from those to whom I preached. 
Theirs was almost the zone in which I 
had been reared; I heard the old 
gans, I became familiar again with the 
old phraseology, I had been transported 
back to the days when I thought as a 
child. 

I regard my experiences with this sae- 
rificing band as the final attempt of 
that Power which shapes our ends to 
show me how impossible it was to put 
old bottles. 


slo- 


new wine in 
TWO WAYS OF SEEING. 

The differences between us could be 
expressed with the plus sign. I believed 
mych of what they believed, but I be- 
lieved much more. For instance, they 
wanted to keep alive the controversy on 
baptism. I had come to see that sueh 
a controversy could do no good. I was 


interested in the study of missions, be- 
lieving the modern triumphs of the gos- 
pel to be as mighty an apologetic for 
the divine origin of Christianity as those 
which Dr. Storrs has recorded in his 
valuable work. They saw in 
a challenge to benevolence; I saw a chal- 
lenge to our faith. They were a mis- 
sionary people, but their conception of 
that great cause rose and fell with the 
rise and fall of revenues. They knew 
nothing of social salvation; I saw in tt 
a great goal and a task for all the 
churches. They saw in the annual re- 
vival a eure for almost every ill of the 
chureh; I had come to see its shallow- 
as most ministers have come to 
see it, because it is an artificial process. 
They believed in hell fire, and saw 
through the eyes of the Middle Ages the 
coom of the impenitent. I eared nothing 
for the aids which horror lends to the 
imagination, knowing that whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. 

I did not regard the Bible as a level 
book; they did. To them it was all the 
same from Genesis to Revelation. They 
saw miracles many times in what was 
intended to be a hyperbole or a meta- 
phor. They knew nothing of the dif- 
ference between oriental poetry and the 
supernatural. They accepted old age 
interpretations,of the Seriptures as final; 
I held that every generation should in- 
terpret the Bible for itself as every gen- 
eration had done. They accounted for 


missions 


ness 
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the rejection of their interpretations by 
almost every device known to the per- 
plexed. They lived under the tyranny 
of dead ages; they were holding fellow- 
ship with the grave. I believed that one 
can live justly only under the influence of 
his own age which includes all ages; and 
that the voice of the living prophet must 
not be ignored any more than the voice 
of the dead prophet. They believed that 
all the prophets were dead, an extinct 
race. To me the Bible was a growing 
book; to them it was a sealed book. 
They quoted the Pilgrim pastor when he 
declared that ‘‘God had more light to 
break from his word,’’ but straightway 
forgot the content of such a sentence. 
THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

We differed as to the mission of the 
church, They held that the church was 
an ark in which the favored few were 
to be carried through the flood, a city 
of refuge in which the sinner could 
flee for safety, views which sueh a safe 
and conservative teacher as Dr. Charles 
Ek. Jefferson holds are no longer tenable 
among thinking men. I accepted his 
teaching that, 

The ages in which the church stood dreamy 
and idle, waiting for a new heaven and a new 
earth, have gone, never to return. Individual 
redemption is the starting point, but worl 
redemption is the goal. Religion is more 
than a personal possession of security and 
peace and joy, it is a service, a sacrifice, a 
gift to others. Religion is now seen to con- 
cern this world no less than the world which 
is to come. The good things which have 
been promised are not all to be waited for 
until we put on immortality. We have a 
right to hope, not simply for the rescue of 
a few of the ship’s passengers, but for the 
saving of the entire ship.....This transfer of 
emphasis from the other world to this is 
one of the mightiest of all the changes which 
have been wrought in Christian thinking 
within the last hundred years, and it brings 
to the front for fresh discussion the question, 
What is the mission of the church? 

This and much more thinking of the 
same character I was ready to accept, 
had aecepted, but my congregation was 
not ready. They did not seem to believe 
that the same laws of change, which ex- 
eript nothing sublunary, apply to religion. 
the traffie from the land; how his soul 
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1 decided that they would do better with 
a preacher who was in sympathy with 
their views, and I with a congregation 
that was in sympathy with mine. We 
parted on the best of terms, without 
discussions of the differences between 
us. They had no trouble in finding a 
preacher, nor I a chureh. I was done 
with mechanical and legalistic forms of 
religion forever. I in my new field and 
my successor in my old field, seem to be 
doing a satisfactory work, a fact which 
proves what most of us believe, that 
there is room among our people for pro- 
gressive and conservative, and that both 
ean do a good work if only the powers 
that be will elect to allow us all to live 
in peace, 

At this period I did the most construe- 
tive work of my life. I went over again 
the grounds of Christian belief, and 
found help which it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate from such men as Prof. James 
Orr, Prof. Borden Parker Bowne, Pres. 
Henry C. King, and others of that type. 
I enjoyed the reverent and conservative 
spirit of Prof. Orr, who, while not always 
consistent, has ever a reason for the 
hope that is in him. ‘‘When in doubt 
hold to what you have,’’ seems to be 
his rule. I surely enjoyed the calm and 
philosophie temper of the other two lead- 
ers who are trying to reconstruct our 
thinking in harmony with the demands 
of the age. 


‘‘rHE NEW EARTH.’’ 
Men like. Prof. Rausechenbush and 
Prof. Peabody have done much to help 


us to understand that the new earth is 
a possibility while we are still upon it 
—they have taught me that Christianity 
is a religion for the city as well as for 
the man. From Dean Stanley I learned 
something of the breadth of English 
Christianity, its culture and its fruits. 
Dean Farrar opened up mines of inves- 
tigation and knowledge that may become 
the most treasured possessions of the 
preacher. I have spent days and nights 
with Fairbairn, Forsythe, Clifford, Ed- 
ersheim, Conybeare and Howson, Fisher, 
Bushnell, and Schaff, all of whom put 
strength into my faith as to the realities 
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of things unseen. I have followed the 
ministries of men like Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, J. H. Jowett, Hillis, and 


Gunsaulus, whose labors are regarded as 


eminently successful. These men have 
accepted the modern point of view. We 
should like to ask: To whom can we 


turn for messages more vital than theirs, 


where can we find greater loyalty to 
Christ and his Chureh and his Word 


than in their teachings, where can we 
find men who more fitly represent the 
Kingdom of God than they? 


‘“*THE FINAL MESSAGE OF LOVE.’’ 
From such teachers I have learned to 
regard the Word of God as the final 
message of Love to our race, inspired as 
no other book is inspired, making a place 
for itself, and working miracles today 


which on its pages would be ealled 
‘‘wonders,’’ and ‘‘signs.’’ Like the 
sword borrowed from Ahimeleeh, the 


priest, by David I can say, ‘‘There is 
none like that; give it to me.’’ And as 
for the prophet who arose out of Galilee, 
as he was the hope of Israel, so I be- 
lieve him to be the hope of the whole 
arth; the one to whom the kings of the 
earth shall bring their glory to be fash- 
ioned into crowns; the one who must 
reign until he shall see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied, and until all 
enemies shall be put under his feet. 
My experiences have not been those 
of a doubter; I have never halted be- 
tween doubt and faith. I have been un- 
certain, I have been perplexed, I have 
been on the fence—a good place to he 
oceasionally. But I rejoice that mine is 
a Christian faith, I can say that Christ 
is to me the solid rock; that because I 
believe in him the sky is clear, and that 
the future has no fears for me. Mine 
has been the problem of adjusting my- 
self to new conditions, a facing of stub- 
born facts and dealing with them ae- 
cording to the light that was in me. I 
have tried to— 
“Think whate’er the Spirit thinks, 
Feel myself whate’er he feels, 
Drink at fountains where he drinks 
And reveal what he reveals.” 


(To be econeluded next week.) 


The Romance of Missions 


of the Coming of the Kingdom In Many Lands. 


Signs 


E are teld that the romance of 
missions has passed. It has 
for those who have no eyes to 
see or no time to look. Modern 

missions are the chivalry of God doing 
exploits, athrob with the dramatic and 
ablaze with heroie appeal. Our future 
missionaries are challenged today by the 
signal triumphs of missionary work reg- 
istered and spelled out in plain pictures 
in those parts of the world where once, 


humanly speaking, success seemed im- 
possible. 
During the past year the Christian 


world observed the centenary of David 
Livingstone’s _ birth. You remember 
how, as he pierced the heart of Africa, 
the slave-trade pierced his own heart; 
how he was dogged and sickened by it 
as he saw the rivers gorged with the 
bodies of those who.were slain in de- 
fending their captured kinsmen. You 
know how the great man vowed to sweep 
traffic from the land, and how his soul 
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was stirred with indignation when he 
came down to Zanzibar and found that 
city the center and stronghold of the 
Arab slavers and the big market with 
its whipping-post thronged with black- 
skinned victims. What would Living- 
stone say if he could come back to Zan- 
zibar today and walk into the great 
cathedral, seating 2000 Christians, which 
rises from the same market-place, and 
hear the gospel preached from a pulpit 
which stands on the very spot where 
slaves were beaten at the post? What 
would he say if he could see the great 
‘open sore of the world’’ now almost 
healed in Africa and mission stations es- 
tablished all along the paths which he 
blazed? What if he and Stanley could 
have accompanied Professor Harlan P. 
Beach on his recent visit to the great 
Mengo Chureh in Uganda with 600 chil- 
dren in its Sunday-school, and the Girls’ 
School at Gayasa, where at the feet of 
the missionary sat the sister of Uganda’s 


king ‘‘with all the beauty and grace of 
an Oriental prinecess’’ and another girl 
—the Christian daughter of the man 
who murdered Bishop Hannington ? 

And now from the very innermost and 


remotest jungles after 23 years of hid- 
den and unbroken service among the 
santu peoples of East Central Africa, 


emerges Dan Crawford, in the spirit and 
power of Livingstone—yea a second Liv- 
ingstone surely as Elijah wrouglit 
again in John the Baptist, telling us 
how the black tribes of the far interior 
are translating into their ‘‘black think- 


as 


ing’’ the white thoughts of our ‘‘erystal 
Christ.’’ See the power of Christ not 
only in the redeemed subjects of the 


bloody king, Mushidi, but in the succes- 
sion of great missionary lives. We 
thought our Livingstone was dead! We 
thought his heart lay buried in Chitam- 
bos village. But Livingstone’s heart is 
alive today because Livingstone’s Christ 
lives and works in Dan Crawford, who 
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in his latest published interview, said, 
‘*The gospel is what they, (the Bantus) 
need. The night cometh when no man 
ean work. Afar the golden crested 
erane is calling. I must go back to Af- 
rieca’’—back to spend the remainder of 
his life with his beloved Bantus among 
the tall grass, to finish carving out of 
the darkness ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth’’ and eventually to mark with his 
erave the advance of Christ’s kingdom 
a few hundred miles farther inland from 
Ilala where Livingstone fell. 


A SIGNIFICANT EVENT IN INDIA. 


Read the signs of Christ’s demon- 
strated power in India. When Henry 
Martyn arrived in that country in 1806 
he was not allowed to reside in Calcutta. 
British sea-captains had been ordered to 
land no more missionaries. <A _ Britis) 
regiment garrisoned a temple in Caleutta 
and fired salutes to the heathen gods. 
The Brahmans opposed Henry Martyn 
and sought to control the religious policy 
of the English coloniai government. The 
ardent young missionary retired to his 
famous little pagoda, twelve miles from 
the Ganges, where he translated the 
New Testament into Bengali. Again he 
sought to gain from the Brahmans a 
hearing for his Christian Message. At 
last his faith failed him, and moving on 
to Persia he declared he would as soon 
expect to see a dead man raised to life 
as a Brahman to become a Christian. Re- 
cently in that same pagoda was held a 
meeting of native Indian Christian lead- 
ers from all parts of the empire—Brah- 
mans, Mohammedans and_ low-castes 
who, honoring the name of Martyn, de- 
voted themselves afresh to his Master 
and theirs for the carrying of the gospel 
to the unreached parts of India. 

Twe years ago at Delhi there occurred 
that gorgeous pageant which taxed the 
wealth, color and pomp of the East. I 
refer to the Durbar and the ceremonies 
attendant upon the coronation of their 
majesties, the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress of Great Britain and her 
over-sea dominions. Seated in their 
coronation robes upon the throne, under 
the canopy with its roof of white fretted 
marble and golden dome, attended by 
titled and turbaned Indian officials—the 
great amphitheater gleaming with white 
helmeted regiments and thronged by 
vast acclaiming multitudes—the royal 
sovereigns, after the proclamation, re- 
eeived the homage of the native princes. 
Unparalleled for splendor was that pro- 
cession of state monarchs dusky of 
countenance, glittering with the jewele: 
‘‘wealth of Ormuz and of Ind’’ borne 
in ancient chariots or upon richly ca- 
parisoned elephants, and alighting at 
the foot of the throne stairs to salute 
their imperial rulers and acknowledge 
their allegiance to the British crown! It 
is difficult to imagine a more striking 
and spectacular demonstration of the 
power of the British government in that 


land. 
‘*\ TRIUMPHAL MARCH.’’ 

During the present year there has 
been a less gorgeous but equally impres- 
sive witness to another power in India 
which is something more than political. 
The recent visit and journey of Dr. John 
R. Mott and Mr. Sherwood Eddy repre- 
senting the Continuation Committee of 
the Edinburgh Conference was like a 
triumphal march. In eity after city 
from Colombo to Madras, from Madras 
to Bombay, and so on through Jubbul- 
pore, Allahabad, Lahore and Caleutta, 
the largest theaters were crowded by 
great audiences of Indian students num- 
bering from 1000 to 2000 at each attend- 
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ance. The platform became the throne 
as the two evangelists, undecked by any 
worldly regalia, and unattended by any 
retinue-at-arms, avowed advocates of a 
religion alien to that of their hearers, 
proclaimed for four or five sessions ip 
each city the searching gospel of Christ. 
The awakened intellect, the modern 
mind, the edueated classes of all India, 
Brahmans and sons of Brahmans bowed 
and respectful in the presence of the 
ambassadors of Christ! There was never 
a greater miracle than this, unless it be 
that Dr. Mott preached also in the Mo- 
hammedan College at Aligarh, and fin- 
ished his tour by a series of meetings at 
Rangoon, Burmah, with an attendance 
of 1500 non-Christian students, mostly 
Buddhists. Christianity has shot through 
the very life of India with its leaven. 
What did the census of 1911 reveal? 
That in the deeade ending with that 


~ - 
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year the inerease of Protestant Chris- 
tians in that land was 48 per cent, twelve 
times the percentage increase of Hindu- 
ism, its strongest rival, and seven times 
that of the entire population. Before 
the close of this century India will be 
Christianized. And now the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions is about to 
perform another miracle of uplift and 
emancipation by establishing right in 
the heart of the empire, on a hill at Jub- 
bulpore, a college for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, 


The breath of God’s upon the world: 

It blows fresh down on the Aryan 
brown, 

From the erystal glows of Himalayan 
Snows, 

It purges the grime of the ancient time 

And loosens the throes of ancestral 
woes 

Which have darkened the heart and sul- 
lied the mart 

Of millions born to a lot forlorn. 


The clouds are shifting that have lain, 
For a thousand years o’er India’s plain! 
Castes are cleansed from custom’s stain. 
The breath of God’s on India’s strand, 
The patriot’s heart to flame is fanned, 
And a larger, hope dawns o’er the land. 


MODERN MIRACLES IN CHINA. 

Christ is getting to himself a new Re- 
public in China. The old Empire thought 
it had erushed out the foreign supersti- 
tion in 1900. The streets of Pao-ting-fu 
ran with blood. Horace Tracy Pitkin, 
the brilliant martyr of Yale, died in the 
Boxer rage, and his head was impaled 
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on the city arch. A few weeks ago I 


heard Sherwood Eddy tell of the great. 


meeting he held there in the spring of 
last year. Over two thousand peo- 
ple, including the officials of the city, 
gathered to hear America’s student-am- 
bassador of Christ. A thousand were 
turned away. The arch was covered 
with Christian mottoes. Mr. Eddy 
preached the gospel and exhorted to dis- 
cipleship. He was speaking to some of 
the pien who had helped to murder Pit- 
kin. He told them that following Christ 
might mean to them some day what it 
had meant to Pitkin. But one hundred 
men at the close confessed and enrolled 
themselves as Christians. No wonder 
Fletcher S. Brockman said that with 
miracles like this happening in China, he 
would not go round the corner to see the 
Jordan dried or the walls of Jericho fal]! 


Let us seek the desert spaces where the 
Christless hordes are waiting, 
Let us journey to the needy lands we 
know; 
There’s a whisper in the midnight, there's 
a star above to guide us, 
O, the East is ealling, calling, let us 


! 
go. 





MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 
By Cuartes M. SHarpe. 


The problem of securing an eflicient 
ministry is absolutely central and funda- 
mental to the whole enterprise of the 
chureh. Primarily the problem does not 
relate to quantity so much as quality, 
though it ineludes both. We are ina 
critical transitional time as regards the 
whole attitude and method of our re- 
ligious work. It is a time that ealls for 
the keenest, most alert and best trained 
minds. Explorers, experimenters, build- 
ers are needed—men of vision and initi- 
ative. They must be men who, through 
competent study, are able to enter into 
the treasures of the past. They must be 
men who know the facts and forces of 
these new times, and are able to knit the 
past into the present, in order that we 
may not lose our Christian heritage. 

The Disciples especially need a minis- 
try of superior intellectual power and 
equipment—a ministry trained to a clear 
understanding of the things involved in 
essential Christianity. As an advertis- 
ing agency publishing the merits of 
Christian unity the Disciples have been 
a brilliant success. But can we deliver 
the goods for which such a tremendous 
demand has been created? Can we even 
enter an efficient combination for the 
purpose of supplying the market? That 
is one important phase of the problem 
of an efficient ministry for the Disciples. 

Consecration, earnestness, and moral 
character are, of course, assumed. 
Granted that he possesses these, the min- 
ister must also have in him the stuff of 
which suecessful specialists are made, 
and he must have the knowledge an: 
training that makes specialists. 

In our quest for men for the ministry 
we should lay all possible stress: upon the 
fact that now as ever the altar of God 
ealls for the best. A high ideal of 
ministerial preparation held up _persist- 
ently and insisted upon strenuously will 
go further than anything else in consti- 
tuting an effective call for hosts of men 
that God can best use. 

Disciples’ Divinity House, 

University of Chicago. 





A demonstration car is used by a San 
Francisco electric company to make rural 
communities acquainted with the use of cur- 
rents on the farms and in the household, 























Shall Pastoral Calling Cease? 


A New 


HAVE never been able to under- 
stand the repugnance expressed by 
some of my friends in the ministry, 
to this part of the minister’s du- 

Some men now out of the active 
ministry have said that the duty of 
making pastoral calls was one of the 
perponderating influences that led them 
to leave the work that was, otherwise 
quite congenial. This has been said 
mainly by men who have spent only a 
few years in the ministry. But I have 
also heard much the same sentiment from 
men many years my senior, both in ac- 
tual age and in term of ministry. 


Lies. 


The fault, it seems to me, is with the 
minister. He does not appreciate the 
opportunity of the ‘‘eall,’’ both in its 
bearings upon his hostess and upon him- 
self. I am thinking mainly of the eail 
which he makes upon the home, in which 
seldom if ever finds the husband at 
The call upon the man in his 
place of business must be considered 
from a somewhat different angle, yet 
much that applies to the one form, ap 
plies also to the other. 

‘*Red blooded men in the ministry,’’ 
it is said, ‘‘must object to making pink 
tea calls at the home, where the husband 
is not present.’’ Now I think I am 
about as red blooded (I yield to many 
in the blueness of it) the average 
man in the ministry, but I have never 
yet met with any experience that would 


he 


home. 


as 


lend point to that objection. It is not 
altogether impossible that the red 
blooded mah may also be forceful in 


self control and in qualities of confidence 


and physical wholesomeness that . wiil 
lend great value to his visits upon the 
sick, upon the discouraged, and upon the 


positively sinful and vicious, if his min- 


istry takes him among such. ‘‘Pink 
tea’’ ealling is a term that I do not un- 


derstand, although I have enjoyed quite 
sincere hospitality over a eup of tea. It 
is my impression that those who repeat 
such phrases most constantly are per- 


Point of View on a Much Discussed Question. 


BY C. 0. REYNARD. 


sons who would, perhaps, sup their tea 
out of a saucer. The point to the objec- 
tion which is relevant is that of the frit- 
tering away of time in purely social eall- 
ing, and to that objection I give a hearty 
second. 

The eall is for ministry to others than 
himself. If he can minister, really min- 





Rev. C. O. Reynard. 


ister, in a social way, well and good. 
But the average minister will find his 
time quite fully oceupied in ministering 
to more fundamental and serious needs 
than that. The eall upon the sick ought 
not to end with an airy ‘‘I hope you get 
better soon.’’ The sick will be minis- 
tered unto in fecling that the minister 
has laid hold upon God in their béhalf, 
and hardly otherwise will the patient be 
satisfied. The sick room should experi- 
ence more of Bible reading and prayer 
on the part of the minister. The min- 


ister should be quick to apprehend the 
signs of the discouraged lite among his 
people. There is a quite numerous body 
of people these days, members of 
churches, who are, for various reasons, 
wondering whether religion really has 
anything of value to offer to one in the 
hard, hand to hand struggle with pov- 
erty and other forms of adversity. They 
sit in the pew, hearing none of the ser- 
mon. But, be assured, they hear the 
prayers! And here must the minister 
succeed or fail most tragically in minis- 
tering to the discouraged. The personal 
call during the week upon such burden 
bearers may indeed be as the meeting 
of the Cyrenian with the burdened Christ. 

The minister himself faces constant 
danger of losing the common touch, gen- 
uine fraternity with his people. He may 
become more interested in books, or bugs, 
or the Saturday Evening Post (isn’t if 
delightful?), than in his own people and 
their needs. This must not be. And 
that it shall not be, the minister must 
visit the hearthstones of his people. He 
may be perplexed as to ‘‘what to 
preach.’’ Visit your people and learn! 
He may be vexed by failing support on 
the part of some prominent member. 
Visit your people, and find whether there 
your ministry is still needed and wel- 
eomed, and back to prepare a Big 
Sermon! And is your own faith grow- 
ing ‘‘faint with many sears?’’ Visit 
the bedside of the invalid old saint, and 
offer prayer there! 

Indeed, it seems to me that if our 
ministry is to be anything more than a 
busied hurrying about, concerned with 
machinery and campaigns and conven- 
tions, we must find in the pastoral eall 
both an opportunity and a sacrament of 
divine grace. We who are too busy for 
it will soon be not fit for it. And to 
shun or slight or misuse this form of our 
ministry is one of the surest indications 
of growing worldliness in us and of in- 
effectual, spiritless ministry in other di- 
rections, to others. 
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Leaders of Men and Millions 


W. HUME 


MAN of fine -judgment, catholic 
spirit and forward looking 
faith’’—in these words, Rev. 
E. L. Powell, his pastor, char- 

acterizes Mr. W. Hume Logan, a mem- 
her of the Business Men’s Commission of 
the Men and Millions Movement. 

As a business man he has been pre- 
eminently suecessful, and has always 
carried conscience into Big Business. No 
more aceurate or painstaking worker, 
either in the chureh or in business, could 

desired. 

Mr. Logan was born Nov. 28, 1864. He 
came to the city of Louisville in 1885. 
There were back of him his associations 
in Lexington, Kentucky, as a student in 
what is now known as Transylvania Un- 
iversity, both in the College of Arts and 
the College of the Bible. It was Mr. 
Logan’s intention, perhaps, to study for 
the ministry; at any rate he was a Bible 
student and found good use for his Bi- 
ble knowledge in his subsequent activity 
in the church. From the very beginning 
of his residence in Louisville he has 
been a man, serious, consecrated and an 
earnest chureh worker. ‘‘ For the twenty- 
five years the present pastor has been 


be 














leading in the work of the First -Chris- 
tian Chureh,’’ says Doctor Powell. ‘‘ Mr. 
W. Hume Logan has been his constant 


LOGAN, OF THE BUSINESS MEN’S COMMISSION. 


and faithful ally as Superintendent of 
the Sunday-school.’’ He is at present 
one of the elders of the congregation. 
His father-in-law, the Hon. Z. F. 
Smith, and Dr. Powell were members of 
the Board of Curators of Transylvania 
University for a number of years, both 
resigning about the same time, and Mr. 
Logan was chosen to fill the place of 
one of them. He has been serving in 
this capacity loyally and with a great 
vision of the future of the University, 
giving money and time to its service. 





Science and Alcohol. 

Medical students, business men and me- 
chanies joined in a discussion of the sub- 
ject ‘‘What Does Science Say of Alco- 
hol With Relation to Health?’’ in a 
session of Bible Class D of the Third 
Presbyterian Chureh, Chicago, recently. 
American and European scientists 
were quoted as saying that the total ab- 
stainer was less liable to become dis- 
eased, was more efficient and, barring 
accidents, would live longer than a per- 
son using alcoholic liquor. 
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EDITORIAL 


GO-TO-CHURCH DAY. 


EK are devoting space in this 
Christian Century to the Go-to-Church movement. We 


some issue of The 

believe in it as a good thing for chureh and community. 
It is a good thing now and then to enlist a large number of 
people into doing things that they constantly do but have not 
been accustomed to do for a good cause. It is a good thing 
to waken governors of states and mayors of cities and presi- 
dents of gas companies to co-operate in movements that even 
for a single day recognize the value of church attendance. We 
make a few suggestions to churches and pastors in communi- 
ties where the first or eighth of February is to be observed as 
Go-To-Chureh Day. 

First, the value of the movement will depend in a large de- 
gree upon the extent to which the whole community is led to 
participate in its preparation. If every business man in town 
will buy a rubber stamp, costing fifteen cents and bearing the 
line ‘‘Go-To-Churech February lst’’ and stamp it on all bills 
and circulars which he is sending out before that date; 1f 
every owner of a milk cart or a grocery wagon will carry a 
red banner ‘‘Go-To-Chureh,’’ the number of those who be- 
come official reminders of the value of churech-going will be 
greatly increased and the reaction upon these new evangelists 
will be wholesome and effective. 

In the second place, we suggest that everybody co-operate 
even if some of the methods of advertising are a bit uncon- 
ventional. It is better to participate and have a share in a 
good work than to stand back and eriticize because its meth- 
ods do not altogether conform to our preconceived notions of 
propriety. 

Most of all, we suggest that wherever these campaigns are 
undertaken there be careful preparations to follow them up. 
Let the services be so attractive, the sermons so wholesome 
that everybody shall be glad he is there and thus the service 
of the day be a joyful beginning of better things in many lives. 

It is time we were ealling the attention of the whole commu- 
nity to the value of chureh-going. The merry dissipation, dis- 
euised under the name of ‘‘week-end,’’ cannot too soon give 
place to the solemn dignity and joy of the service of the sanctu- 
ary. Sunday golf and Sunday motoring are no spiritual sub- 
stitute for the service of the house of God. Let the church as- 
sert anew the value and spiritual necessity for united worship 
on the Lord’s Day. 


Go-To-Chureh! 


THE HELP OF THE LORD. 


HE help of the Lord is two-fold. It is God helping us: and 
it is ourselves helping God. Not only does God help us, 
but he needs our help. The words of the Old Testament 

ring down the ages, cursing those who ‘‘come not up to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.’’ 
God is not only He that was and is; God is He who ever is 
becoming. God is living, not merely the infinite life of heaven, 
but is living with men the finite life of earth, a life that re- 
quires the experience of limitation and struggle and pain, and 
all within the compass of a complete and radiant and eternally 
confident joy. 

This experience of God requires as its expression the ex- 
perience of men and women. The completeness of the love of 
the Divine Father needed the mother love that life might be 
given to Jesus of Nazareth, and needs mother love now, and 
father love now, and child love now, and every other sweet 
and holy love. 

George Bernard Shaw has lately been asking, ‘‘Is God in 
trouble?’’ and has been replying in the affirmative, and say- 
ing a great many things which we do not at all accept. But 
some things this brilliant and erratic author says are true; 
and we feel a certain thrill of approval when he represents 
God as saying, ‘‘Stop flattering me; help me.’’ 

Yes; God needs help. He needs us, our hands, our feet, 


our ability to talk to people who do not know any of the lan- 


guages of heaven, but are able to understand English. He 
needs our help. 

We should be glad if we knew that God stood ready to help 
us. But when we understand not only this, but that we can 
do a few small things for a few short years that help Him to 
make his goodness and love more real to men, and to bring the 
kingdom of heaven closer to earth, then we feel the glory of 
living, and hope of living forever. We shall not live a life of 
eternal uselessness; we expect that in some very little but 
some very real way we shall be helping God. 


WHAT THE AGE NEEDS. 


HERE are answers not a few to the question of the chief 
need of the time. 

The politician is certain that what we need is the ac- 
ceptance of certain political principles or the control of power 
by a given party. The economist sees the necessity of inereasing 
the purchasing power of the average wage. The sociologist 
seeks a more equitable distribution of wealth. The educator 
is sure that popuiar education is a panacea for the world’s ills. 

But there is something deeper and more fundamental. If 
we were not sure of this, life would be chaos. How could man 
become even civilized if he were forever on the isthmus de- 
seribed by Pope— 


‘*In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 


Born but to die, and reasoning but to err?’’ 


Righteousness is fundamental. He who believes in God has 
uttered the whole creed. He who follows righteousness sees 
God. In this day of new and shallow theories, when anything 
that has the grace of novelty may become a nine days’ won- 
der, it is well to remember that some things are not in ques- 
tion. 

That right is better than wrong; that truth is better than 
a lie; that it is better to be kind than to be fierce, pure than 
foul, hopeful than despondent, Christ-like than demoniacal. 

To be Christ-like is fundamental to stable government, good 
social order and to the glory of the good time coming, which 
the sociologist calls by another name, but means what the 
Christian means when he speaks of the kingdom of heaven. 


THE PRICE OF A FOOL-PROOF CIVILIZATION. 


AN has become a thinking and inventive animal because 
he had to think or perish. Naked and weaponless, 
thrown into a world where the race was to the swift 

and the battle to the strong, he had to match his greater wit 
against the greater might or subtler attack of his enemies. This 
sharpened his intelligence, and his’ thinking  consti- 
tuted one element in his fitness to survive. But civilization 
has been full of devices for the survival of the unfit. It 
is now a question of some importance whether our civilization 
has become a substitute for thought. 

Are civilized people, especially residents of cities, losing 
the power to think? 

Prof. Arland D. Weeks of the North Dakota Agricultural 
college, who writes in the current issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, issued by the University of Chicago 
Press, says they are, and predicts that unless something is 
done to stimulate the reasoning faculties ‘‘there will ensue 
a dearth of inventiveness and a decline of civilization.’’ 

Prof. Weeks ascribes the decreasing power to think to the 
invention of mechanisms of all sorts that require a minimum 
of intelligence for management, such as watches, engines, 
typewriters, adding machines; and to the ‘‘centralizing of 
intelligence in managerial offiees and a corresponding removal 
of problems from employes and agents.’’ 

‘*‘TIt was never more easy for a simpleton to live,’’ he 
writes. ‘‘Let us not forget that an easy environment, with 
few conditions of surprise, throws the individual down to 
the lower reactions and swings the beam toward devolution 
and degeneracy. It is common to refer to modern life as 
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highly complex; but this should not be taken to mean that 
the complexity is necessarily thought compelling. One’s re- 
lations to this complex life may be so simple as to preclude 
those conditions of surprise required for intellectual advance- 





ment. 

‘‘It is no longer necessary to understand principles and 
constructions to be able to use machinery. Many machines 
are put on the ‘foolproof.’ Even the carton of break- 
fast food tells us where to open the box—‘Cut along this 
line.’ A dead level of almost automatic performance is forced 
upon factory employes, department workers, and quite gen- 
erally upon salaried classes, not excluding a large percentage 
of those employed in educational work. 

‘‘Contrast the regimented lives of city workers and persons 
whose activities are directed from central offices with the front- 
iersman’s life or with a single day camping out. The impro- 
vising of utensils, meeting of emergencies, and reactions to the 
unexpected give an exhilarating taste of a life which seems of 
a different world. 

‘‘That the new situations of the day in ecivie affairs have 
found the public unprepared for their rational solution and 
that even leaders who might otherwise be statesmen are found 
lacking in administrative ability of the highest grade is evi- 


denced by failures of government.’’ 


CONCERNING THE DISCIPLES’ VIEWS. 
TTENDANTS at the Toronto convention last 

and readers of the Toronto Globe who were not pres- 

ent at the great gathering will recall a cOmmunicatiou 

to that paper which warned unsuspecting Canadians not to 
become too much impressed with the specious words of these 
Disciples of Christ because behind their fair words, they hold 
to the doctrine of ‘‘water salvation’’ and consign unimmersed 
Methodists, Presbyterians and the rest to hell! No 
statements had ever come under the observation of even the 
patriarchal men at the convention, and it seemed to be the 
general desire that some counteracting word be spoken in the 
Globe. This was done by the editor of The Christian Century 
who devoted only enough space to the matter to make a flat 


erasser 


denial of the absurd charges. 

Now comes a letter from the author of the original contribu- 
tion, who turns out to be a Methodist preacher, enclosing a 
clipping from the Globe containing a rejoinder to Mr. Mor- 
rison’s reply, and challenging the latter to a newspaper debate 
either in the Globe or The Christian Century! The temptation 
is very strong. A debate! Who could challenge our ortho- 
doxy ever again if we had but once faced the Campbellite- 
killer in the arena of forensic cimbat? Our veins swell up 
at the prospect! 

But on looking over our brother’s rejoinder we ean think 
of nothing we could say except to just keep on repeating, ’Tisn’t 
so! His argument is as follows: Alexander Campbell taught 
water-salvation; therefore the Disciples gathered in Toronto 
and their churches throughout the world in this twentieth cen- 
tury teach water salvation. He quotes Mr. Campbell as saying 
in his book, ‘*The Christian System:”’ 
and being immersed are the same 


“Being born again 


page 200.) 


“The Holy Spirit calls nothing personal regeneration except the 


act of immersion.” (page 202.) 


“The remission of sins cannot be enjoyed by any person before 


immersion.” (page 208.) 
“Immersion alone is the act of turning to God.” (page 209.) 
‘No one is converted to God until he is buried in water.” 


209.) 


“God has transferred the pardoning power of blood to water.” 


(page 215.) 

To all of which the only thing we could possibly reply 
would be that not one among the three thousand delegates 
at Toronto, nor one person of any recognized intelligence or 
leadership among the million and a quarter of Disciples in the 
wide world ean be found to affirm a single one of the above 
alleged quotations from Alexander Campbell. 

The Diseiples of Christ do not today believe what Alexander 
Campbell believed upon baptism. 

They do not believe that immersion is baptism. 
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thing.” 
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They believe that immersion is the historie and seriptural 
and appropriate MODE OF ADMINISTERING BAPTISM and _ that 
this mode alone should be practiced by those who aim at 
Christian unity. 

This form of statement is in direct contradiction of My. 
Campbell’s view. It was the farthest from the great leader’s 
desire that his views on any subject should be taken as authori- 
tative for all time. 

One cannot find out what Disciples believe by reading ancient 
history. They are a growing people—growing in doctrine, 
in practice and in vision. To find out their views one must 
ask not their ‘‘fathers’’ but themselves. 

DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
A SPECIFIC INSTANCE, 

UR purpose in these articles has been to show that if 
the General Convention of Churches of Christ is sim- 
ply an advisory body, existing side by side with the 

missionary societies, codrdinate with them, and unable to con- 
trol our missionary and benevolent activities save by giving 
‘*advice’’ to the societies, it is a perfectly useless and absurd 
piece of machinery, with no real function whatever. 

To ask the churches to send delegates to such a convention 
is an affront to the churches. 

To elect men like Judge Henry and President Bell to the 
presidency of a convention which is unable to take a single 
effective action with respect to the essential matters with 
which such a convention of sovereign churches may appro- 
priately deal, is to ask them to play at a boys’ game. 

That these are not too strong statements is already being 
proved by the attitude-of the societies toward the single action 
taken by the General Convention after its organization last 
October. At this, its first annual meeting, the Convention wisely 
refrained from taking up many matters of business. But 
it did consider the report of a committee previously appointed 
to devise a budget system of taking missionary offerings, in 
place of the haphazard and competitive method which has 
always prevailed. The Convention unanimously accepted the 
system recommended by the committee and appointed Rev. 
Graham Frank, its chairman, to go among the churches ex 
plaining the new and better way and urging the churches to 
unite in its observance. 

With this action of the Convention the 
been cooperative. Accepting at its face value the ‘‘explana- 
tory resolution’’ previously passed by the Convention, in which 


societies have not 


it GAVE AWAY TO THE SOCIETIES the authority which the sover- 
eign ehurehes alone possess, the societies, either by default or 
by express action, have refused to support Mr. Frank in doing 
the task which the Convention appointed him to do. In a 
word, the societies have simply declined to aecept the ‘‘adviee’’ 
which THE CHURCHES, through their representatives, humbly 
proffered! 

Those who are sensitive over the question of ‘‘authority’’ 
should be able to see plainly enough in this single specifie case 
that it is not a question whether we shall have authority or no 
authority, but simply, Where shall the authority be lodged? 
Shall it be lodged in the churehes or in the societies? It is 
now lodged in The churches as churches have 
never had a medium through which their inherent sovereignty 
But the clear and explicit intention of 
was to pro 


the societies. 


eould express itself. 
the movement to create a ‘‘General Convention’’ 
vide a medium by which the churehes could codrdinate and 
unify their missionary and benevolent activities. 

Through the strategy of those opposed to such a convention, 
the Convention, in the very hour of its birth, was made to 
declare that its only funetion would be to give some ‘‘advice’’ 
on missionary and benevolent matters to the already existing 
independent societies! 

That free churches cherishing the principles of congrega- 
tional polity will be content for long with such a position of 
subordination to the societies is unimaginable. 

One of two results is inevitable. Either the churches will 
insist upon making their Convention their authoritative 
spokesman in missionary and benevolent and similar matters, 
or they will regard it as not worth while to send delegates to it. 
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Cultivating the Spirit of Christian Union 


Signs of the Times From the Daily Newspapers. 


FEDERATION IN CLEVELAND. 

Two hundred Cleveland congregations, representing more 
than 100,000 persons, through their pastors, agreed to sink 
denominational differences and join the plan of the Federated 
Churehes to hold a three days’ missionary conference February 
8, 9 and 10 with an interdenominational exchange of pulpits. 
This is the first time that any community has planned a move- 
ment of this kind. The subjeet to be discussed in each pulpit 
will be ‘*The Challenge to the Chureh to Fulfil Its Missionary 
Responsibilities. ’’ 

This will lay the foundation of a simultaneous every-member 
canvass for contributions for chureh extension at home and in 
the mission field which will be representative of every congre- 
gation affiliated with the Federated Churehes. Churches en- 
gaged in this religious unity include the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Congregationalists and Disciples of Cleveland. 

The plan, which was formed by the Federated Churches, was 
presented to the ministerial association at its meetings and 
was unanimously adopted. Meetings were held by the Metho- 
dist Union in the First M. E. Chureh; Baptist ministers, in 
Euclid Ave. Baptist Chureh; Presbyterians, at the Colonial 
Hotel; Diseiples, MeMillan building auditorium; Congregation- 
alists, Sehofield building auditorium. 

Rev. E. R. Wright, secretary of the Federated Churches, 
announces that some leading laymen and ministers will be 
brought to Cleveland during the conference to speak in chureh 
pulpits. The year 1914, he said, would mark a new epoeh in 
chureh activities in Cleveland. The conference, he declared, 
would bring each congregation into a hearty sympathy with 
the others, their home and foreign activities would become 
more closely allied and another stone in the foundation of 
chureh union in America would be laid.—Cleveland Leader. 


CHURCH UNION IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

Federated churches of Casselton, N. D., are celebrating the 
second anniversary of their organization, which has been 
characterized as the pioneer movement toward organie chureh 
union in North Dakota. Since the beginning of 1912 several 
other North Dakota cities have followed the example set and 
with almost uniform success. 

The affiliation in Casselton is that of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches and the result is. the establishment of 
a church home for all members of Protestant evangelical socie- 
ties who may be in the eity. During the last two years of 
operation under the federation plan, the work of the united 
chureh has been effective and undisturbed by dissatisfaction or 
sectarian strife of any nature. Dr. H. P. Cooper is now enter- 
ing on his seventh year as a pastor in Casselton, having served 
the Methodist church of the city four years prior to the affilia- 
tion of the two churehes under his leadership. 

The idea of federating was first discussed by the pastors of 
the two churches, Rev. E. F. Lawrence and Doetor Cooper. 
Mr. Lawrence had already decided to locate in Idaho, but 
before going he did mueh to give the movement impetus. The 
idea met with a ready response among the thinking people of 
both churches. They saw in it the solution of a vexing prob- 
lem, a solution that was both practical and warranted by fun- 
damental tenets of the Christian religion. And so early in 
1912 the plan of federation was worked out. 

The method was simple. Indeed so simple that it leads to 
the observation that if people really desire to federate, almost 
any plan will do. The.eouncil of the federated churches is 
made up of three members from each church and this board 
of six is presided over by a chairman who iw elected by the 
members of the committee. The churches maintain their sep- 
arate individuality and contribute as in the past to their own 
denominational benevolences. The young people’s meetings 
are federated, as is also the Sunday-sehool. Both the ladies’ 
auxiliaries and the Women’s Missionary societies are also 
united. j 

The Presbyterian church structure, being the better building 
of the two, is used for all services and the pastor’s family have 
continued to reside in the Methodist parsonage. New members 


join whichever church they seleet, the utmost freedom being 
given in this respect. The board of six members constitute a 
sort of holding company and has charge of all questions that 
concern the co-operative congregations. : 

It will be seen that this federation plan steers clear of nearly 
all the difficulties that would ordinarily arise, the union being 
only functional. In this respect at least it has a distinct 
advantage over the comity plan which provides for the with- 
drawal of one church from the field. 

As a result of the federation, the single burden of running 
expenses is borne by the federated body. The pastor’s salary 
has been increased, the attendance at all church gatherings is 
larger and there is a general satisfaction that was never pos- 
sible when there were two struggling congregations.—Fargo 
Forum. 


PLEA FOR UNION IN CARRINGTON, N. D. 

Declaring that it would be ten times easier to support a 
United Protestant church in Carrington, together with a parish 
house containing a gymnasium, auditorium, ete., with a physi- 
eal director in charge, than it is now to finance the separate 
Protestant churches in Carrington, Rev. J. W. Anderson, of 
the Congregational church, made a splendid plea for amalga- 
mation in a recent sermon. It was heard by probably the 
largest audience that has yet gathered to hear Mr. Anderson 
during his pastorate in Carrington. Hearty approval of the 
ideas advanced in the sermon was heard from the people. 

Mr. Anderson contended for complete amalgamation rather 
than a federation. He believes that if such a union can be had 
in Carrington the present denominations should cease to exist 
as separate bodies. A new united church would supplant the 
present bodies completely.—Carrington Independent. 


UNION CHINESE CHURCH IN CHICAGO. 

There is being fulfilled in Chicago what many have thought 
to be only a dream of the future—the opening of a chureh 
with a simple and understandable creed, supported and con- 
dueted jointly by five different denominations and co-operating 
towards a common end. It is believed to be the first chureh 
of its kind in America. The name of the chureh is the First 
Evangelical Chinese Church of Chicago, and is located at 223- 
225 West Twenty-second street, in the heart of the new Chinese 
district. 

The denominations co-operating and the ministers represent- 
ing the co-operating council, who are to appoint the board of 
management of the church, are: Baptist, Rev. Shailer 
Mathews; Congregationalist, Rev. J. C. Armstrong; Disciples, 
Rev. O. F. Jordan; Methodist Episcopal, Rev. James Rowe, 
and Presbyterian, Rev. Edgar P. Hill. 

There are said to be nearly 5,000 Chinese in Chicago and the 
new venture to give religious privileges to them is the result 
of the union of several individual movements hitherto under- 
taken by certain of the co-operating denominations.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


PHILADELPHIA IN UNION PRAYER MEETING. 

Recently in Philadelphia a union church prayer meeting was 
held. The people did not come to hear a concert or some 
celebrated orator. There were no exhortations, no soloists, no 
social hour. The invitation was given merely for Christians 
to come together and pray. The response was remarkable. 
Twelve hundred people assembled, completely filling the audi- 
torium of one of the large churches.—The Continent. 


PRESBYTERIAN RESCUE MISSION. 


Preliminary plans are being made by the Presbyterians for 
the establishment in Baltimore of a mission similar to the 
Galilee mission in Philadelphia and the Jerry McAuley mis- 
sion of New York. A study of conditions has convinced sev- 
eral observers that such a mission is one of the most urgent 
needs of the city. 
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Suffrage Victory in Toronto 


The first vietory for equal rights in 
1914 was the extension of municipal 
suffrage to the married women of Toron- 
to. Ovr recent International Convention 
there makes this a matter of special in- 
terest to members of our echureh. Our 
ministers eame home from that great 
eathering, full of enthusiasm over the 
conditions obtaining in the Canadian 
metropolis—especially the general ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, and the con- 
trol of the vice elements, so rampant and 
powerful in our American cities. It is to 
be hoped that they will point another 
moral with this latest step in justice and 
reform. 

Single women and widows have exer- 
cised the right of municipal suffrage in 
Toronto for many years, and this grant 
to married women is proof that they 
have made no bad use of their votes. 
Miss Alice Blackwell, editor of the Wom- 
an’s Journal, says in a recent editorial: 

‘‘The tendeney of equal suffrage is to 
spread. Toronto is only the latest in 2 
long series of examples. Norway grante+l 
municipal suffrage to a limited number 
of women, and then extended it to all 
women. She followed this by giving 
Parliamentary suffrage to a limited num- 
ber of women, and a few years later 
made that also universal. In Sweden 
limited municipal suffrage for women had 
prevailed for a great number of years; 
lately it was much broadened. Ken- 
tucky began by giving school suffrage to 
widows with children of school age, and 
has now extended it to all women who 
can read and write. In England muni- 
cipal suffrage was given in 1869 to single 
women and widows only, but the later 
franchise acts (for Scotland in 1881 and 
Ireland in 1898), gave it to married wom- 
en on the same terms as to the unmar- 
ried. 

Throughout most of Canada the old 
exclusion of wives still prevails, but it 
is gradually giving way in the face of 
modern progress. In Vancouver, in Cal- 
gary and now in Toronto the men have 
decided that there is no sense in debar- 
ring qualified women from a vote in 
municipal elections merely because they 
are married. This view is bound to be- 
come universal. 

‘*‘In mahy countries widows and single 
women got the ballot earlier than mar- 
ried women partly from a generous feel- 
ing that they had no one to represent 
them, and therefore ought to be allowed 
to represent themselves, and partly from 
an ungenerous feeling that a wife was 
a chattel, and that it would be highiy 
improper to give her a vote which she 
might possibly east for some other can- 
didate than the one her husband sup- 
ported. John Quincy Adams was in- 
clined to favor suffrage for widows and 
spinsters, but he declared that ‘wife 
suffrage’ would be monstrous. In the 
United States this view is now practi- 
cally obsolete. It is to the honor of 
American men that the ten states which 
have granted the ballot to women have 
drawn no line of discrimination against 
wives and mothers.’’ 

The result of the ballot on New Year's 
Day is given in a telegram to one of our 
exchanges: 

‘By a majority of more than two to 


one, the men of Toronto voted favorably 
in the referendum on the question of 
giving married women the municipal 
franchise on the same terms as widows 
and unmarried women. The result of the 
ballot on New Year’s Day was 26,288 
for, and 12,475 against. This action, 
similar to that taken a year ago in Van- 
couver, on the other side of the conti- 
nent, is an indication of what is going 
on even in conservative Canada. 

‘**Of all the questions submitted to 
the electors,’ says the Toronto Globe, 
‘probably not one won such a number of 


supporters at every meeting as did woni- 
an suffrage.’ 

‘‘The suffragists had asked for the 
referendum, and had made a _ vigorous 
campaign. Mrs. Flora McD. Denison, 
president of the Canadian Woman Sutf- 
frage Association, says: ‘Of course we 
are very much rejoiced, not only for To- 
ronto, but because this is a national and 
international victory.’ 

**At one of the big meetings of the 
campaign, Dr. Margaret Gordon said, 
amid applause: ‘We will show Sir James 
Whitney that woman suffrage is not the 
deadest thing on earth, as he had the 
nerve to tell us!’ The result of the elee- 
tion certainly bears out her words.’’ 


Go to Church Sunday 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


In these three words, ‘‘Go to chureh,’’ 
is erystalized one of the fundamental 
principles of Christian Endeavor. This is 
an abrupt, commanding, imperative sen- 
tence when used alone. When made into 
a compound adjective qualifying ‘‘Sun- 
day,’’ it designates a new movement 
which bids fair to become not only na- 
tion-wide but world-wide. 

It is such a suggestion, which has orig- 
inated with the Chicago Christian En- 
deavor union as part of the ‘‘ Help-Our- 
Churek Campaign,’’ which The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World has already taken 
up with enthusiasm, and which the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor has 
adopted and printed in leaflet form for 
wide distribution. 

Now the Chicago union has added to 
its general suggestion of a Go-to-Chureh 
Sunday, the date, February 1, as a day 
for beginning the effort. 

The plan has been enthusiastically in- 
dorsed by Catholics, Jews, ‘and every 
Protestant denomination. 

Leading commercial bodies and pub- 
lie-service corporations are co-operating 
so that every man, woman, and child, 
so far as possible may have an opportu- 
nity to go to church on that Sunday. 

Extensive publicity plans include news- 
paper advertising, electric signs, bill- 
boards, streamers and posters on automo- 
biles and wagons, house-to-house visita- 
tion, stickers on letters, telephone calls, 
and every other legitimate form of ad- 
vertising. 

I need only add my enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the idea, and my profound con- 
viction that great good may come of it. 

Some cities had already planned for 
another date for Go-to-Chureh Sunday; 
Boston, for instance, has designated 
February 8. Another year I hope that 
some uniform date may be adopted 
throughout the country, and what bet- 
ter date than February 1 sould be sug- 
gested ? 

This will do much to show the soli- 
darity of Christianity, to unite the 
Christian world in still another com- 
mon observance. , 

It will concentrate the attention of the 
worldly and indifferent upon the chureh 
for one day at least. It will remind 
those who never think seriously of the 
church from one year’s end to the other 
that there is such an institution. Even 
those who do not accept the invitation 
will be influenced by it, and it will afford 
an unusual opportunity to remind them 
of the church and its worth to humanity. 


Of course Go-to-Church ‘Sunday does 
not mean for Endeavorers simply that 
they will go to church on the first day 
of February. It is taken for granted 
that they will go anyway, not only on 
February 1, but every ‘Sunday of the 
year, ‘‘unless prevented by some reason 
which they ean conscientiously give to 
the Master.’’ Go-to-Chureh Sunday 
means that Endeavorers will make every 
legitimate effort to persuade others to 
go. 
Thirty-three years ago on the second 
of February, a Go-to-Church society was 
started in Williston Chureh in Portland, 
Maine. It was called a Christian Endeavor 
society, because it had other duties and 
functions, but it was none the less a 
Go-to-Chureh society. In its fundamen- 
tal constitution and. pledge was incorpo- 
rated the thought, ‘‘I will support my 
own church.’’ In at least ten million 
copies of the pledge in nearly one hun- 
dred different languages have these words 
been repeated. : 

What, then, could be more appropriate 
than that a Christian Endeavor union 
should start a specific movement in our 
anniversary week so congenial, so akin 
to the very heart of Christian Endeavor? 

Already I have asked my friends in all 
societies to make the midweek prayer 
meeting in that first week of February 
particularly strong and helpful by at- 
tending, and sitting together in a body 
if convenient, and taking any part if the 
pastor desires. This is part of the cele- 
bration of Christian Endeavor Week. It 
is only an extension of the Go-to-Church 
Sunday. 

These words are written on the eve of 
my departure for Europe to help our 
cause as best I may in other lands. They 
will not be read until I am on the high 
seas, but I would have the message go 
with the same force and direct personal 
appeal as if I could sit down with each 
of my fellow Endeavorers, takes each 
one by the hand, and say earnestly: 

‘‘Remember Christian Endeavor Week. 

‘*Observe Go-to-Church Sunday by 
inducing at least one other person to go 
with you. 

‘*Pray for the divine favor upon these 
plans every day from now on, 

**Make 1914 a ‘Go-to-Church Year,’ as 
well as a ‘Year of Prayer,’ as I have al- 
ready suggested in another article.’’ 

I shall await eagerly in a distant land 
the news concerning Go-to-Church Sun- 
day and Christian Endeavor Week. I am 
confident the news will be good. 
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Progress at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The church at Ann Arbor, Mich., under the 
efficient leadership of the pastor, Rev. E., 


W. Knepper, is doing the best work in its 


history. The audiences are crowding the 
house, The Sunday choo is effectively at 
work, Phe Superintendent, fr. A. E. Jen 


nings, is an enchusiastic head Mrs, Jen 


nings teaches the larger class of young la 
dies. She and her son, who is a student 
volunteer, and exe -ts to take »p missionary 


work in China as soon as he craduates, at 
tended the great Student Convention in 
Kansas City last month. Prot. T. M. Iden 
the new incumbent of the Bible chair, is al- 
ready making his influence felt in the chureh 
and the community. He has a class of young 
men in the church’s familiar “Upper Room’ 


class, whose total membership over the 
country runs into the thousands. [he local 
group numbers about seventy. The Bible 
chair classes are opening with promise. The 


Ann Arbor church is to be congratulated upon 
pastoral leader- 
is achieving 


its efficient and aggressive 
ship, and the success which it 


An Opportunity for Middle West Preachers. 
That the State University is the great- 
est mission field for the church in America 


today” is a true statement. Pastors and 
others interested in religious work, living 
within reasonable distance of Bloomington 
Ind.. would be wise to their opportunity 


should they attend the Conference of Church 
Workers in State Universities, to be held in 
Bloomington, Feb. 3-5, 1914. All are wel 
come and are invited as fraternal delegates 
or visitors. All those registering will be 
entertainment and breakfast as 
homes, \ 
Joseph C. 

Bible 


furnished 
registra 
Todd is 


Chair at 


Bloomington 
> 


rreasurer of the 


guests olf 
tion tee ot & s charged, 
secretary 
Bloomington. 

Among the speakers at the Conference are 
the following op J. M. Francis, -n 
dianapolis; Prof. Frank G: Ward, Chicago; 
Prof. E. H. Lindley, Bloomington; Prof. Chas, 
r. Paul, Indianapolis; Dean Shailer Mathews, 
President W. L. Bryan, of Indiana 
University. 


To Clean Up Franklin, Ind. 

The spirit of cleaning up 
One of the latest champions of this cause ts 
Wm. J. Wright, pastor at Franklin, Ind. In 
a sermon which he preached to his congrega 
tion there he pointed out tour Ways to 
clean up the town: First, to make homes 
better; second, to emphasize the mora! ele 
ment in the schools, both common and high 
school; third, to make honor, truthfulness, 
full weight and 


Chicago 


is in the air. 


measure in the business 


world, the rule of faith and practice; fourth, 
the enforcement of the laws. Relative to the 
latter method he made the declaration: “The 
officers of a state and a city are in a work 


as preaching the gospel, for there 
but that are the powers from 


as «divine 
are no powers, 


God and ordained of wod.” 


M. L. Pontius on Church’s Obligation. 

M. L. Pontius, Central, Peoria, 
Ill., in a recent sermon made a very definite 
statement of the civie obligation of the 
true to the 
speaker declared, 


pastor at 


today. “To be 
Founder” the 
must lead in all social and civie 
rhe minister who refuses to preach 
subject is untrue to his calling and 


churchman of 
ideals of its 
the chure 

reforms 
on the 
the church that refuses to co-operate in a 
campaign for law should be 
numbered with the unburied dead,” 
forth an 


enforcement 


rhe sermon brought editorial 


from the Peoria Journal, from which we 
quote 

“While there may be a tendency on the 
part of certain persons with their faces 
toward the past, instead of the future, to 


lament the idea of church cognizance of prob 


justice and law en 
! 


lems relating to social 


forcement, the man or woman of clear vision 
and progressive thought recognizes that th: 
these problems calls 


solution of primari!) 


for applied Christianity. If religion means 
anything, it means the devotion of its pro- 
fessors to all which make for the 
advancement of the human brotherhood and 
the triumph of the common good. And it 
may be laid down as a principle of modern 
religious thought that wherever right and 
justice are involved, whether in politics or 
SOC iology or economics, there religion is con- 
cerned, The churchman who prays one way 
and votes another is no longer taken seri- 
ously. And vitalized religion calls first of all 
for Christian citizenship.” 

An interesting fact relative to Peoria is 
that a recent religious census of the city 
records the fact that there are over five thou- 
sand people in the city who preter the Chris- 
tian church. That the Central Church, under 
Mr. Pontius’ leadership, is alert to its oppor- 
tunity is evidenced by the fact that 29 persons 
have been added to the mem bership of the 
church since January 1, eight of them on one 
Sunday. The new building will be begun in 
the spring. Miss Hattie Genders, of Toronto, 
has been engaged as pastor's secretary. All 
lines of work are remarkably successful. 


causes 





Robt. Vv. 
Necretary, 


Wethods in the 


Hopkins, National Sunday-school 
who will hold Schools of 
West, 


“The Sunday School Started It.” 

Broadway Church, Princeton, Ind., is mak- 
ing rapid strides. “It was the work in the 
Sunday school that started the ball rolling,” 
writes one of the leaders in accounting for 
the fact that church and school are outgrow- 
ing the building. 

Three months ago the school had an at- 
tendance of 125, today it has over 300. A 
small men’s class, taught by W. S. Hastings, 
campaign of membership increase. 
Rome G., minister, and Robt. C. Bart- 
zell, superintendent, helped. On January 18 
117 men were present. A contest is on with 
with the men’s 
class there in particular. The women’s class 
has increased its membership from 10 to 50. 
\ series of evangelistic services is planned 


to begin Feb. 22, with home forces. 


began a 
Jones, 


the Vineennes school, and 


Orange, California, Reports. 

The annual meeting of the church at Or- 
ange, Cal., was held January 8. The church 
has suffered a ¢ghange of pastors during the 
year and an interval of no pastor between 
the going of one and the coming of another. 
(. C. Bentley, for five years minister, was 
compelled on account of health to relinquish 
the work in August and the work 
into the hands of the new minister the mid- 
dle of October. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages the clerk reported a net gain 
of 13 during the year and a present member- 
ship of 327. During the year about. $5,165 
was raised in the chureh for all purposes. 


passed 
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The chureh will continue in the living link 
class, supporting Harry Smith and wife, un- 
der the Woman’s Board, in Liberia, Africa. 
A home missionary under the state boa. 
will also be supported and two native work- 
ers in the Congo mission of the Foreign So- 
ciety are supported by a member of this 
congregation. A meeting to be held by H. 9. 
Breeden, of Fresno, is planned for late Feb- 
ruary and early March. J. E. Picket min- 
isters to this church. 


Dr. H. L. Willett spoke at Kendallville, 
Ind., Jan. 22, in the interest of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, and at Joliet, IL, Jan. 
26, in behaif of the same cause. He will 
address the Canadian Club, at St. Thomas, 
Ont., Jan. 29; will speak at Tonawanda, N. 
Y., Jan. 30; and will give his lecture on 
“The Changing Orient” at First Chureh, 
Bloomington, Ill, Feb. 1. He will be chief 
speaker at a banquet of the new Men’s Clul 
of the Christian church, East Orange, N. J., 
Feb. 18. Dr. Whiilett addressed a union serv- 
ice of the Protestant churches of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Jan. 18. 


First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., R. F. 
Thrapp, pastor, at its annual meeting and 
turkey dinner, held Jan. 9, celebrated the 
clearing of all mortgages. Over $14,000 was 
raised during the year. The membership 
was increased 214. This live church has 
donated to J. C. Ogden, its missionary in 
Tibet, an Edison Phonograph to be used in 
his mission work. Mr. Ogden, with his 
family, spent two weeks with the church be- 
fore sailing for Tibet Jan. 22. R. M. Hop- 
kins will conduct a school of methods at Los 
Angeles, Feb. 22-27. 

Stauffer, min- 
missions last 


Norwood, O., church, C. R. 
ister, raised over $1,200 for 
vear, $5,400 for building fund. A total of 
$11,000 is reported raised. As a token of 
appreciation of the pastor's efficient service, 
the congregation increased his salary $200 
per year. This church has a present mem 
bership of 510, with a Sunday-school at- 
tendance of 417, a gain of 32 per cent over 
the preceding vear. Over 600 were present 
at the Sunday-school Jan. 11. Special evan- 
gelistic services are now in with 


home forces. 


progress 


February 22, Washington’s birthday, comea 
on Sunday this year. The National Men’s 
Movement is suggesting that the day be ob- 
served as “Men’s Day” and is sending to 
ministers a beautiful souvenir program con 
taining a unique form of service to be ob 
served in our churches. May every pastor 
rally his men about him and make the day 
one long to be remembered. 


Tonawanda, N. Y., raised 
last year, $4371.36. About one-tenth of this 
amount was used for missions. This churelh 
has recently secured an option on 60 feet 
of land adjoining the church property. This 
gives 100 feet for the proposed community 
house and »arsonage. The latter will be 
erected soon. Frank A. Higgins ministers to 
the chureh at Tonawanda, 


First Church, 


R. S. Robertson, pastor at Aurora, Mo., is 
enthusiastic over the situation of his church 
and writes, “We have just recently paid oil 
all the indebtedness of our church building 
and are planning for large things.” A Broth 
erhood is being organized in this congrega- 
tion. A banquet for one hundred men is to 
be addressed by John L, Brandt, of St. Louis. 


Jackson Avenue Church, Kansas City, has 
just closed a brief meeting led by F. L. 
Bowen, the City Evangelist, resulting in a 
number of additions, and the raising of the 
church Extension debt of $15,060, and an addi 
tional $1000 for other expenses. Consideriag 
that this church is without a pastor, this is 
no mean achievement. 


Mound City, Mo., church, adopting the one 
“Teaching and Worship Service” for Sunday- 
morning, has increased its attendance 100 per 
cent, and its mid-week prayer meeting at- 
tendance from 15 to 100. “No debts, a small 
balance in the treasury” is the good word 
from A. O. Kuhn, minister. 
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lolbert F. Weaver, pastor at Pendleton, 
Ore., has good reason to be happy. An in- 
debtedness .of $8,350 which has hung over 
the church for five years went up in smoke 


January 11. Other small notes also were 
paid off. A. M. Meldrum, of Athens, 
formerly pastor at Pendleton, assisted in 


raising the funds, and for this service was 
viven a gold medal by the congregation. Sev- 
eral prominent visitors helped to make the 
oceasion a gala day. 


Features of the report of Crawford Road 
Chureh, Cleveland, Ohio, Charles Darsie, pas- 
tor, are: Present membership, 356; added 
last year, sixty-six; total financial receipts, 
$5.700: for missions and benevolence, $800; 
paid on church debt, $7,000. Of $954 re- 
ceived in Sunday-school, fifty-three per cent 
went for missions and benevolence. 


\ city without saloons, a state without 
dramshops, and a nation with stainless flag 
were forecast in a recent sermon by Charles 
S. Medbury, pastor of University Place 
Church, Des Moines. “The promises of God 
are the pledge of victory,” he said, in his 
sermon on “The Pledge of Victory.” 


union meeting 
Jan. 16. flis 


kk. L. Powell addressed a 
of 22 Cincinnati churches 
theme was “Church Unity.” The purpose of 
the meeting, which was held in Central 
church, with 1500 attendance, was to culti- 
vate a closer relationship between the 
churches of Cincinnati. 


Ek. LeRoy Dakin, who has served for a 
vear and a half as pastor at Memorial chureli, 


Chicago, is leaving this field, to begin work 
as pastor of the Baptist church, Logansport, 
Ind. Dr. Dakin has made a markeu success 
in the difficult field ministered to by the 


Memorial church, 


J. J. Tisdall, of Wilson avenue, Columbus, 
Membership increase from 355 
to 658 during past year; pastoral visits, 
1.053: total raised, $10,002.06 ; of this 
$758.49 for missions. In a present meeting, 
Rk. H. Fife evangelist, fifty-two additions in 
first ten days are reported. 


Ohio, reports: 


The congregation of the Minnehaha Chureh 
of Christ, Minneapolis, Minn., a branch of 
Portland Avenue Church, erected their new 
building with their own hands. This prop- 
erty is valued at $5,500. A. W. VanDer- 
vort is pastor. 


Mr. Hugh Kilgour, graduated from Me- 
Master University, Toronto, last June, was 
recently ordained to the ministry at the 
Cecil Street Church. He has accepted a call 
to the Wychwood Church, Toronto, succeed- 
ing D. Munro. 


Reign Scoville is having notable 
success in his union meeting at Arkansas 
City, Kans. Ffteen churches are co-operat- 
ing. During the first six days of invitation, 
‘27 persons were received into the churches. 


Charles 


The Wabash Avenue Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, will be dedicated the First Sun- 
day in February by Geo. L. Snively. <A 
of tellowship services will follow the 
Marshall is the pastor. 


week 


dedication. L. J. 


W. J. Clark, the new adult superintendent 
of the American Society, is piloting a team 

Sunday-schooi experts through the west. 
They are holding schools of methods in the 
principal centers on the Pacifie Coast. 


rhe National Men’s Movement is enlisting 


the co-operation of every men’s Bible class, 


club, and brotherhood in the land, and re- 
ports chapters already issued to 33 local 
chapters, a gain of 738 during 1213. 


The Jefferson City, Mo., church, where A. 


Ri. Liverett ministers, has set as its aim 
for 1914: Net gain of 100 in church mem- 
bership, 400 in the Sunday-school, clearing 


indebtedness of $6,000, 


Ot an 


Over in Elmira, New York, the men of the 
Christian church have a Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip which has just affiliated 

th the National Men’s Movement. C. M. 
Kreidler is the minister here. 
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tobert M. Hopkins, Sunday-school Super- 
intendent of the American Society, will 
visit San Jose and Los Angeles, El Paso, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and other points in the 
west during February. : 


Tabernacle Church, Columbus, Ind., where 
W. H. Book ministers, raised $7,581.58 last 
year. For missions, $2,395 was received. Mas- 
shall T. Reeves has been chosen as elder of 
this church for life. 


W. B. Clemmer has begun his fourth year 
at Central, Rockford, Ill. A great rally 
service was held in celebration of this event. 
The new $25,000 building at Rockford is 
nearly completed. 


C. O. Reynard has resigned from the pas- 
torate of the Cecil Street Church, Toronto, 
to accept the general-secretaryship of Hiram 
College, in connection with the Men and Mil- 
lions campaign. 

First Church, Berkeley, Cal., raised over 
$7000 last year. During the past four years 
296 new members have been received. H. J. 
Loken is the pastor at Berkeley. 


A “Kansas City Number” of the Christian 
Evangelist made its appearance Janu- 
ary 22. It contains a story of the churcics 
there, by a staff correspondent. 


Special reduted rates to Atlanta, the low 
est possible to secure, will be announccd by 
EK. E. Elliott, the transportation secretary 
of the Convention. 


Fifteenth Avenue Church, Rock Island, IIL, 
where C. Lee Stauffer has just taken up 
the work, has a well organized athletic as- 
sociation, 

Highland Church, Denver, Colo., is work 
ing for a 25 per cent increase in all depart 


ments. M. M. Nelson ministers to this work. 


H. O. Breeden is holding evangelistic serv 
ices in the Fresno, Cal., church, where Shir- 
ley R. Shaw ministers. 

J. C. Reynolds, who has completed the new 
building at Winchester, IIL, will assume a 
new work in Virginia. 

The nineteen churches at Waukegan, TIL, 
were all filled on the Go-to-Church Day ob- 
served there Jan. ll. 

The church at Macon, Georgia, was dam- 
aged by fire recently, caught from a dwell- 
ing adjacent. 

Central Church, Jacksonville, IL, Lloyd 
Dasie, pastor, gave over $2,500 for missions 
last year. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Washington, Ia., C. L. Organ, evangelist. 
cnoenix, Ariz., Claude C. pastor, 

preaching, A. R. Higginbotham, singer. 

Havana, Ill., Robert E. Henry, preaching, 
J. A. Kay, singer. 

New Albany, Ind., W. P. Crouch, evangelist. 

Ottawa, Ill, C. M. Smithson, evangelist, 


closing. 


Jones, 


Chester, O., C. G. Huffer, pastor, B. R. 
Johnson, preaching. 
Council Bluifs, ta., Edgar Price, pastor, 


preaching, Georgia Tyner, singer. 
Camp Point, Ill, George W. Wise, pastor. 
beginning Feb. 1. 
Santa Paula, Calif, 
ist, closed. 
Redlands, Calif., Wm. Bayard Craig, pastor, 
Bruce Brown, evangelist; bey: nuing. 
Beardstown, Ill, G. W. Morton, pastor, 
preaching; Wallace Tuttle, singing; 19; con- 


=»? 


jruce Brown, evangel 


tinuing. 


LIFE FOR TWENTY-SIX. 


The National Benevolent Association is 
just in receipt of an annuity payment of 


$2,400 from a Tennessee friend of the widow 
and the orphan, and another of $200 from an 
Ohio friend. It would be difficult to make a 
more significant gift or more profitable in- 
vestment than .s made possible by the annu- 
ity plan of the Association. The donors of 
these gifts receive a liberal interest on the 
amount of their gifts, paid semi-annually, 
during their life time. 

To the recipients these gifts grant life. 
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These gifts, if used in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Association’s work, will provide 
food, raiment, shelter, education and Chris- 
tian care for one whole year for twenty-six 
homeless, parentless children. Imagine 
twenty-six such gathered in from their con- 
dition of poverty, sorrow and peril through 
the instrumentality of this gift. They be- 
come wards of a strong Christian Association 

children, indeed, of the church. Before a 
twelvemonth has passed several of them 
possibly all, are adopted as the sons anc 
daughters of Christian parents, taken into 
Christian families and given an equal op- 
portunity with other children. No more 
valuable service than this can be renderea 
to society. 

Do you wish to make a_ similar in- 
vestment? Let us give you the particulars 
of our annuity plan. Address 
THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 

2955 N. Euclid Ave., 
St. Louts, Mo, 


FROM SOUTHEAST MISSOURI, FOURTH 
DISTRICT. 

J. B. Lockhart, formerly District Evangel- 
ist for Northwest Arkansas, with headquae- 
ters at Fayetteville, has been called by tne 
State Board of Missouri to serve as Superin 
tendent of Missions for Southeast Missouri, 
the Fourth District, with headquarters at 
Sikeston. Mr. Lockhart is a man of splen 
did ability, and has rendered faithful serv 
ice as an evangelist, and we are expecting 
a successful work in the Fourth District. He 
has already located in Sikeston, and _ his 
most excellent wife with the three children 
will move from Fayetteville to Sikeston as 
soon as arrangements can be made, An\ 
churches in Southeast Missouri in 
a minister, will find Mr. Lockhart 
and ready to assist in securing the 
man; if any churches in this District desire 
a good man for a meeting, they are requested 
to write to J. B. Lockhart, Sikeston, Mo. 


need I 
willing 
right 


C. A. Burrus has been doing good work in 
this District, holding meetings and building 


up weak congregations. He has been giv 
ing one-half time to this work, the other half 
is given to the church at Marquand. 

We are planning for larger things in this 
District, and we earnestly ask the hearty 
co-operation of all the congregations in South- 
east Missouri. 

W. M. BAKER, 
Former Acting Supt. Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


NEW YORK CITY MISSION NOTES. 

The total expense of the city mission 
work for 1913 was about $6,700. Work was 
done in the English, Russian and Polish lan- 
Seven missions in widely separated 
sections of the city were supported. The 
following figures from the reports for 1913 
will be of interest. Days of service 2,045: 
sermons preached 584; baptisms 76; other 
additions 35; total added 111; membership 
of mission churches 339; enrolled in Sunday- 
schools 946; average attendance in Sunday- 
schools for the year 515; monies raised on 
the field, for current expenses $3,232.06; for 
building funds $7,347.50; for missions $256.51; 
grand total raised $10,597.56. 

January 31, I close a service of over ten 
years in this city, eight years aa minister of 
the Humboldt Street Church and two years 
as Superintendent of City Missions. This 
closes ten years of a most delightful service, 
in which there has been an interesting and 
encouraging progress made in the metropo- 
lis of our country. A growth in members, 
interest and influence, it has been our pleas- 
ure to note. Because of the splendid organi- 
zation of our work and the earnest co-oper- 
ation of all the churches, the office of Su- 
perintendent of City Missions will be dis- 
pensed with for the present. M. M. Amun- 
son, as chairman of the Mission Committee, 
will look after the interests of the missions. 
Send any communication bearing on any 
phase of the mission work to Rev. M. M. 
Amunson, 388 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn. 

February 1, I shall enter upon my duties 
as minister of the Christian Church, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


guages, 


JOSEPH KEEVIL, 
Supt. of City Missions. 
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Pastor Praises J. W. Mounce 


The biggest. thing on the horizon in the 
way of records seems to be the story of the 
faithful attendance upon religious services 
of J. W. Mounce, of Hannibal, Mo. In a re- 
cent issue of this paper we reviewed the re 
markable career of this worthy man. 

Geo. A. Campbell contributes a character 
sketch of Mr. Mounce to the Hannibal Morn- 
ing Journal, in which he comments upon his 
physical soundness, his quick mentality, his 
brevity of speech, his punctuality and rugged 


honesty He also refers to his retentive 
memory. 
We quote from this interesting sketch of 


Mr. Mounce written by his pastor: 

The chureh dearly Brother Mounce. 
I take it that several of the younger men on 
the board have been greatly inspired by his 
faithfulness and have _ resolved in the 
deep places of their souls to follow his ex- 
ample It is only the faithful that are 
granted the privilege of bearing the responsi- 
bilities of the kingdom. 

Mr. Mounce, as others of the older men of 


lov es 


the First Chureh, would never consent to 
serve as an elder. He has acted as a deacon 
for half a century, I presume. Perhaps the 
reason is that the business man in him sup 
presses the man of sentiment. He is not, 
however, lacking in sentiment. Perhaps he 
wishes to encourage the younger men. Again 
it may be the thought of dispensing the em- 
blems and asking God’s blessing upon them 


and upon the people seemed too awesome for 


him. I do not know his reason, and I care 
not to know. He serves well and that is 
enough. He loves his church, lives for it 


Of one of the old ministers of Missouri who 
recently visited here, and who is a cousin of 


Mark Twain, Mr. Mounee said: “I would 
rather have done what Brother Lampton has 
done than written all that Mark Twain has 
written.’ That expresses his attitude to- 
wards the ministry and the church. No pas 
tor ever had a truer friend than Mr. Mounce 


or a more helpful one. He is liberal with 
his local church and a staunch supporter of 
all the agencies of the church. 
His vision is humanity wide. 

There have been shadows over his 
The companion of his heart left this earth 
two years ago. What life can reach 
three-quarters of a century without its 
But beyond the shadows he sees 
His faith is not boastful, but 
strong. In his quiet hour his 


missionary 
life. 
SOTNE 
shadows? 


the light. 
calm and 


thoughts must dwell much with the beyond. 
I find him telling me frequently of articles 
on immortality. Divine curiosity as to what 
is just beyond death must have place in his 
active mind. 
_ Rut he is not morose. He is not critical of 
and its deeper tendencies. He be- 
kingdom is coming day by day, 
He is alert with regard to the 


our day 
lieves the 
year by year. 





John W. 


Vounce. 


progress of temperance, missions and the 
democratic readjustments that are so prom- 
inent in our time. His little grandson 
“Jack” greatly interests him—and I have no 
doubt he often.thinks that Jack’s day will be 
better than his. Mr. Mounce reads _ inces- 
santly. He has just finished “The Inside of 
the Cup,” and not many persons to whom I 
have talked have equaled him in grasping the 
message of Mr. Churchill or surpassed him 
in intellectual criticism of the book. 

Mr. Mounce is growing old gracefully. 
young like him as well as the old. 

With Browning his faith would allow him 
to say: 


The 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 


” 


The Great Missionary Days 


The missionary days agreed upon by our 


National Conventions have been of immense 
value to the work, and should on no ae- 
count be discontinued. The few missionary 
churches that do not observe them, in most 
CASCS, have s flered loss ot interest. This 


is the testimony ¢* many. 

When the missionary adopted 
and the Duplex envelope is used, the days 
should still be observed for educational pur- 
The first Sunday in March gives the 
minister or leader an opportunity for set 
ting forth and emphasizing the work of the 
Foreign Society; the- first Sunday in May 
affords an opportunity of magnifying the 
work of Home and so throughout 
the year. 


budget is 


poses, 


Missions ; 


THE REASONS WHY. 
missionary days have a place in 
the consciences of tens of thousands of our 
people. They expect to hear something abouc 
the interests the days represent. 

2. When the Every-Member-Canvass is 
made in the church all will not agree to give 
week in the year. They are not ac- 
customed to that method and are not pre- 
pared to adopt it. 

3. The weekly contribution is not now 
practicable in many of our country churches. 

4. The Every-Member-Canvass will not 
reach all; will be sick; will be 
away from home when the canvass is made. 
All should hear about the work and should 
have a chance to give. If the days are not 
observed the chances are that all these will 


every 


some some 


not give anything. 


: 
5. The days should be observed for the 
They 


benefit of the new converts. need to 


be trained and to form the habit of giving. 

6. The days should be observed for the 
benefit of strangers who may be present and 
who may give when the work is presented. 

7. The days should be observed for the 
education of the children who are growing up 
in the church. 

8. The records of the Foreign Society show 
that in many the churches that have 
adopted the Duplex Envelope give less than 
This is not because the new method 
because it has not been 
thoroughly worked. No method will work 
itself. The offerings were smaller because 
the Duplex Envelope was supposed to pos- 
sess some magical power. There was less 
education and less concern, because there was 
less education, and naturally the offerings 
were smaller. 

NOT A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE. 

The churches that use the Duplex Envelope 
should know that it is not a labor-saving 
device. The fact is that if the Duplex En- 
velope is to yield satisfactory results, more 
work must be done by the minister and the 
missionary committee than was done under 
the system: it displaced. There must be line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a great deal. The need of syste- 
matic and proportionate and sacrificial giv- 
ing must be kept before the churches until 
thev give as did those churches of whom the 
apostle spoke when he said: “To their power 
I bear witness, yea, and beyond their powe- 
they gave of their own accord.” 

By all means let the great missionary 
days continue to be worthily observed. 

A. MCLEAN, President. 
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TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 11. 
Church Efficiency—The Official Board. 


“T can hold a meeting there and have fifty 
converts,” said a young minister to an older 
one. “I do not doubt that you can,” was the 
reply, “but what of it? Where is your mater 
ial for leadership? You cannot have a churc): 
unless there is somebody able and willing to 
guide it.” The older man had seen more 
than one church come to nothing because 
there was no one to lead it. 

The moral tone of the average church and 
community depends largely apon a few men 
and women. By what they say and do.they 
make high demands upon all others. We are 
all quite willing to let the world travel on 
its way undisturbed even when it is going in 
the wrong direction. Certainly, we grumble 
at it, but we stop too often with that. We 
need some one to say, “This is what we ought 
to do and do now,” and to make us feel that 
we must act. 


WHY IS THERE A CHURCH BOARD? 


Do we choose elders and deacons in order 
to be like the apostolic church? Very well, 
the apostolic church had use for its members 
who enjoyed the distinction of being desig- 
nated by special titles. It never had any of- 
ficers until it had something for them to do. 
Nowadays a church must have its officers 
whether it has work for them or not. The 
board represents the church. What it does, 
the church does. It has oversight of the busi- 
ness of the church and it looks after the 
spiritual life of the members. Its efficiency is 
to be judged by its success or failure in pro- 
viding the funds necessary for the support 
of the church and to meet the just demands 
of the missionary societies and in organizing 
the church for educational and spiritual 
work. 

THE MONEY QUESTION. 

There is no virtue in ftoose financial 
methods. The coal dealer and the’ janitor 
will listen more attentively to the preaching 
of the gospel if the church pays them what 
it owes them and pays promptly. The min- 
ister will have greater confidence in the word 
of the church if his salary is ready for him 
when it is due. He can preach with added 
power if he knows his bills are paid and that 
he owes no man anything. The annual 
deficit which many churches face is a serious 
hindrance to spiritual growth. 


FEED THE FLOCK. 


The efficient member of a church board i: 
studying the educational problem. Napoleon 
refused to see the schoolmaster Pestalozzi, 
saying that he had something else to discuss 
besides questions of a b c. But later, when 
France was humiliated by Germany, it was 
the schoolmaster who triumphed. Questions 
of a b ec are more important than Napoleon 
thought they were. And questions of relig- 
ious instruction are more important than 
many men who think they know the great 
issues of the present are able to see. The 
board that does its duty provides for the in- 
struction of young and old in the things that 
pertain to life and godliness. A course of 
instruction in religious education would be 
a good preparation for membership on the 
board of a church. 


THE HONOR THAT IS DUE. 


The reason some church boards do little or 
nothing is that the churches withhold from 
them the honor of loyal support. They are 
criticised for what they fail to do or for what 
they do that is displeasing to the members; 
they are never praised for the honest efforts 
they have made to discharge their duties. 
They are left to do all the planning. They 
go without the stimulus that comes from 
suggestions of interested members of the 
church. The efficient board has back of it 
a church that knows what it is about and is 
willing to pay the cost of service. 

References: 1 Thess. 5:12-13; I Pet. 5:1-5: 
Heb. 7:17; Acts 6:1-7; Jno. 10:2-14; Matt. 
20:25-28; 1 Cor. 3:7-10; 1 Tim. 5:17; 1 Cor. 
4:1-2; Rom. 12:6-8. 
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CHRIST’S HATRED OF SHAMS. 
International Uniform Lesson for Feb. 15. 


Luke 11:37-54. Memory Verse, 42. 
Golden Text.—Be not deceived; God is not mocked, 
—Gal. 6:7 
American Standard Bible. 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


(Used by permission.) 


(37) Now as he spake, a Pharisee asketh him to 
dine with him: and he went in, and sat down to 
meat. (38) And when the Pharisee saw it, he 
marvelled that he had not first bathed himself before 
linner. (39) And the Lord said unto him, Now 
ve the Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and 
of the platter; but your inward part is full of ex- 
tortion and wickedness, (40) Ye foolish ones, did 
not he that made the outside make the inside also? 
(41) But give for alms those things which are with- 
in; and behold, all things are clean unto you. 

(42) But woe unto you Pharisees! for ye tithe 
mint and rue and every herb, and pass over justice 
and the love of God; but these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone. (43) Woe 
unto you Pharisees! for ye love the chief seats in 
the synagogues, and the salutations in the market- 
places, (44) Woe unto you! for ye are as the tombs 


which appear not, and the men that walk over them 


know it not, 


(45) And one of the lawyers answering saith unto 
him, Teacher, in saying this thou reproachest us 
also. (46) And he said, Woe unto you lawyers also! 

r ye load men with burdens grievous to be borne, 
and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one 
of your ‘fingers. (47) Woe unto you! for ye build 
the tombs of the prophets, and your fathers killed 
them (48) So ye are witnesses and consent unto 
the works of your fathers: for they killed them, 
and ye build their tombs. (49) Therefore also said 


the wisdom of God, I will send unto them prophets 
and some of them they shall kill 


which was shed from the d 0 
may be required of this generation; (51) from the 


blood of Abel unto the blood of Zachariah, who 
perished between the altar and the sanctuary: yea, 


I say unto you, it shall be required of this generation. 


Verse by Verse. 
By C. C. BUCKNER. 

v. 37. A Pharisee asked him: He 
probably curious to learn more of the strange 
teacher than could be learned by merely lis- 
tening to his public remarks. He went in: 
Jesus availed himself of every opportunity 
to present his message. 

vy. 38. He marveled: The ceremonial wash- 
ing before meals was strictly followed by the 
orientals. ; 

v. 39. Cleansed the outside, etce.: The 
figure expresses their great care for appear- 
ances and their disregard for real character. 

vy. 41. Prof. Cheyne translates this divi- 
sion, “Cleanse what is within, and surely 
all is clean to you.” 

v. 42. Ye tithe: They gave their tenth 
with exasperating eare. Jesus did not ob- 
ject to this system, but to their utter neglect 
of duties, a thousand-fold more vital. 

v. 43. Chief seats: They were motived by 
love of praise, not by a sense of duty. 

v. 44. Ye are as tombs, etc.: Each year 
tombs were covered with lime-wash that 
travelers, seeing them, might avoid them; 
if they touched them they were defiled. 

v. 45-46. Lawyers: Expounders of the law. 
Ye load men with burdens: They enforced 
on the people so many minute laws that they 
lost the Spirit of the Law, Matt. 15:21. 

v. 47-48. Ye build the tombs, etc.: One 
generation builds a fire under its great men; 
a later generation builds a monument over 
them. Usually the fire-buttders and the 
monument builders are men of the same 
type. 

v. 49-51. Said the wisdom of God. Said 
From the foundations: Heb. 4:3; 9: 
26; Rev. 13:8; 17:8. Abel: Gen. 4:10. 
Zachariah: 2 Ch, 24:22. 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 
THE DANGERS OF DINING. 

Luke 11:37. “A certain Pharisee besought 
him to dine with him: and he went in and 
sat down to meat.” Inyitations may be for 
hait or benefit. Before you accept, ask the 
question, “Who?” and “Why?” Mixing with 
men masterfully is a fine art. You must 
touch before you can transform.. Too much 
aloofness and apartness awakens suspicion 
and weakens influence. Intimacy with evil 
imperils unless you are immune. Pious pur- 
protects. Righteous intention makes 
the acceptance of almost any invitation safe. 


was 


Jesus. 


pose 


The Sunday School 


Contact by no means invdélves contamination. 
Jesus dined with Pharisees on more than one 
occasion. He partook of their food, but re- 
buked their folly. He looked upon every 
invitation as an opportunity for promoting 
righteousness. You can safely mingle with 
malevolent men only when filled with a re- 
demptive passion and purpose. Not satis- 
faction but salvation was the purpose of 
Christ when banqueting with blinded bigots. 
The uppermost thought with the majority 
of us when invited to dine is delight rather 
than deliverance. We compromise our con- 
victions when we accept favors at the cost 
of principle. Jesus never did that. The 
regalia of a deaconess enables a woman to go 
to saloons and all sorts of disreputable 
places without peril either to her reputa- 
tion or character. It is a very rare thing 
for a man who is a known messenger of the 
Prince of Peace to be dgmaged by desper- 
adoes. In social relationships it is not only 
possible but oftentimes desirable to associate 
with people both uncongenial and unright- 
eous, with the conscious purpose of connect: 
ing them savingly with Christ. 
COLLISION WITH CUSTOM. 

v. 38. °“And when the Pharisee saw it he 
marvelled that he had not first washed be- 
fore dinner.” Jesus deliberately broke with 
conventionalities when they had become sub- 
stitutes for realities. Hygienic regulations 
had been turned into religious rites. Cere- 
monialism had been substituted for sincer- 
ity of service. Hands washed, hearts with- 
ered. That is what Jesus saw. A red light 
is the only thing that will stop many a 
motorist. Apathy sometimes has to be 
shocked into sensibility. Only a jar and a 
jolt arouses and awakens somnolent society. 
Collision with custom pulled up Pharisee- 
ism with a round turn. It was Christ’s way 
of breaking into the mouldy mass, It was 
like turning your glass at the banquet board 
when everyone else is drinking. It invites 
criticism but calls back to life cauterized 
consciences. “The Pharisee marveled. That 
was a gain. Opposition is convertible. In- 
ertia is irresponsive. We are too orderly. 


We are too cowardly to defy fashion. We 
are paralyzed by precedents.. We are com- 
manded by custom. We are afraid to ven- 


ture against veneer. We are bullied by 
baubles and bubbles. Make Pharisees mar- 
vel and you have made instruction possible. 
SYMPATHY 
Sacrifices were not to be despised, but 
were not the highest evidence of sincerity. 
Personal sacrifice counted for much more 
than mere sacrificial performances which 
cost nothing. Alms were the surest evidence 
of a sympathetic purpose and a serviceable 
desire. They were an indication of a rela- 
tionship to God far stronger than vociferous 
proclamation and pious profession. Service 
and sacrifice were always presented by Jesus 
as an indispensable sign and seal of spirit- 
ual consecration and aspiration. 
COMMERCIALIZED RELIGION. 


“Ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of 
herbs, and pass ove judgment and the love 
of God.” Here was the sentence of con- 
demnation, unequivocal and final. Again, 
there was no objection to their tithing the 
mint and the rue. It was a duty to give 
generously in the interests of the kingdom, 
but however conscientious might be the set- 
ting apart of a certain amount of material 
treasure this could not be a substitute for 
the justice passion and love passion. When 
God has us he also has ours. There is no 
trouble about the collection-plate when the 
fires are burning on the altars of the heart. 
Churches preéminent in love for God and 
man do not suffer from an empty treasury. 
“These ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” Here we have 
Christ’s entire estimate of ceremonials, 
formalities and various religious activities. 
The church is not to be commercialized nor 
are its members to be classified by financial 
ability. The arraignment continues and 


AND SERVICE. 
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sentence of condemnation is passed on 
pride and the passion for applause. The bit- 
ing, blistering word which Jesus employed 
was the word, “Hypocrite.” Heaven and 
earth alike abhor hypocrisy. However, let 
it be remembered that the hypocrisy of the 
day of Christ was not confined to the Phar- 
isees. The Jews had no monopoly on cant 
and cunning. No more has the chureh today. 
There is some hypocrisy in the church with- 
out doubt, but there are ten hypocrites out- 
side the church for every one in it. The man 
who pretends that his reason for not going 
to church is because there are hypocrites 
in it, is himselt the worst kind of a hypo- 
crite. The man who excuses himself from 
religious duty because he had “too much of 
it in childhood” is worse than the worst of 
the ancient Pharisees. It is a wholesome 
thing to meditate on Christ’s arraignment of 
the Pharisees. We all need to recognize the 
unspeakable importance of genuineness and 
sincerity. But let this be said, Mr. Win- 
ston’s Churchill’s “The Inside of the Cup” 
is a caricature and not a characterization. 
It is not the picture of any of the churches 
I have known. Of more than two thousand 
people whom it has been my privilege to wel- 
come into the church of God during my min- 
istry, (with the rarest exceptions) sincerity 
and genuineness characterized their lives. 
Among the officials of three large churches | 
have never seen one “Elden Parr.” 

“Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees. 
hypocrites! for ye are as graves that appear 


not, and men that walk over them are not 
aware of them.” Yet every man knows his 
own weakness and his own wickedness. The 


impossibility of an absolute knowledge of 
what lies in the depths of another man’s soul 
ought to lead to charity of judgment, while 
at the same time it should lead us to the 
greatest caution as to where we place our 
confidence. The possibilities of duplicity 
and deception are almost measureless. In 
all the relations of life we need a higher 
than merely human wisdom to be able to in- 
terpret the conduct of those about us, and 
in all alliances established the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit is needed to prevent errors 
of judgment which would result in catas- 
trophe. 


UNSHARED BURDENS, 


Jesus said, “Woe unto you also ye lawyers 
for ye lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne and ye yourselves touch not the bur- 
dens with one of your fingers.” They multi- 
plied legal requirements. Meanwhile, they 
themselves who exacted these things did not 
pretend to obey the laws and precepts they 
presented. Christ’s arraignment is world wide 
and time wide. The teacher ef religion 
needs to take care that he dves not condemn 
himself by urging strict obedience to tradi- 
tional programs and forms of religion while 
he himself lives a life of self-indulgence and 
ignores the burdens he lays upon others. 
God never designed religion to be a burden 
to anybody, but rather to be a continuous 
blessing. The highest and holiest require- 
ments of Christianity are not such as are 
burdensome to those who are filled with the 
Christ spirit. 

POST MORTEM MEMORIALS, 

“Ye build the sepulchers of the prophets 
and your fathers killed them.” To condemn 
ten thousand men to commercial death and 
then build churches and universities with the 
money will put no man right with God. 
Jesus presents count after count against 
these men who were professional religionists. 
It was an incessent thunder of artillery 
against evil entrenched behind the forms of 
religion. 

Jesus made it clear that every age is the 
legatee of all that has preceded. We who 
have the light of the Word and the light of 
history are without excuse if we fail in re- 
ligious duty. None can doubt the kindliness 
and the gentleness of Jesus. Destruction 
was no part of his program. Yet this ar- 
raignment is real. Jesus meant what he 
said. No one can expect Divine favor until 
he knows in his inmost soul that he is striv- 
ing to make every holy profession a reality 
in life. The appropriate prayer as we read 
the appeal of Jesus for spiritual honesty is 
“Create in me a clean heart O God and re- 
new a right spirit within me.” 
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money than you ever possessed, send forty- 

eight’ two cent stamps to cover expense of | WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 1454-60 Indiana Ave., 
mailing seventy-seven Pure Food Formulas, . 
and a set of assorted bon bon moulds. I will 

help you start in business. I am glad to help 
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$25.00 to $60.00 
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BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. 
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WE READ and clip for you daily ——— 
printed in the current country an 
city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
which would inform yeu ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookle 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U S. A. 
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. Elliott. 
HAVE YOU SEEN ‘ 


Disciples Publica ion Society 


700-714 E. 40th St. 





“The Conquest” 


The following letter explains itself: 





Editor ‘‘The Conquest,’’ Chicago. 
Dear Sir:- 


little either. 


waste in its preparation. 


tilled fields of Christian journalism. 
Very truly yours, 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17, 1914. 


—What is the reason that I do not get The Conquest? I sub- 
scribed some weeks before the first issue was to appear but missed entirely 
the first two issues and the third one has made me so hungry for the others 
that I am venturing to write you for them. 
snappiest, most up-to-date little sheets that comes my way, and it is not so 
It contains a wealth of good stuff, and while I am a busy 
man and necessarily a hasty reader, I have taken time to go over your most 
recent number with exceptional care and it most certainly strikes my fancy. 
The thing I like about it is that it shows discrimination in the selection 
of material, and while of course you want it to be a newspaper, you are 
particular as to the kind of news you publish. 
I am not only hoping but thoroughly predicting 
that your paper will find its place in present unoccupied or inadequately 


I think you have one of the 


It shows neither haste nor 


E. E. Elliott, Sec’y. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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